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THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 125.) 

Tue Baconian parallels prove nothing, 
except that Shakespeare and Bacon made 
use of the same proverbs, phrases, and learn- 
ing as were current in all writings of the 
time. They do not even prove that either 
writer was ever aware of the work performed 
by the other ; and such evidence as has been 

duced to connect the two is not nearly of 
such force as the evidence that could be 
marshalled from such writers as Sir Philip 
Sidney, John Lyiy, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
besides others who could be named, who were 
either read by Bacon, or were impressed by 
what he had written. 

I will now compare Bacon with Ben Jonson, 
and show how vastly different is the kind of 
evidence that can be made to connect these 
two writers from that which Baconians ad- 
duce to connect Shakespeare and Bacon. 
Baconians may say that Ben Jonson copied 
their master, or they may say vice versd ; or 
they may even assert, if they so choose, that 
Bacon wrote all Ben Jonson’s work, or largely 
assisted to produce it. 

Bacon’s work and Bacon’s phrasing are 


echoed and repeated throughout the work of 
| Ben Jonson. I can best prove this statement 
| by confining myself almost exclusively to 
Jonson’s ‘ Discoveries.’ These ‘ Discoveries’ 
are laboured notes, written at times of leisure, 
and when Jonson was fresh from the study 
of various authors; and they are, as is to 
be expected in the case of notes of such 
a character, often used, and in exactly the 
same form, in his other writings, especially 
in the dedications and addresses prefixed to 
his plays and masques. The same statement 
partly applies to the ‘Underwoods,’ ‘The 
‘orest,’ and the ‘ Epigrams.’ Traces of Bacon 
can be found in many of these poems ; and 
some of them, particularly the songs, are to 
be found incorporated in the author’s dramatic 
writings, unaltered, or split up and assigned 
to various speakers. Baconians often make 
a point of telling us that Jonson uses identical 
words in speaking of Shakespeare and Bacon; 
but such critics Reve not learnt the A B C 
of Jonson’s method of composition. He con- 
stantly repeats himself, and such repetitions 
rove nothing as regards identity of persons. 
Parallels of that kind are double-edged, and 
those who press them are in danger of cutting 
their fingers, as could be shown if space per- 
mitted. 

The title of the ‘ Discoveries’ points like a 
finger to the author who is principally respon- 
sible for the tone and character of the notes. 
They are styled ‘ Timber, or Discoveries made 
upon Men and Matter, as they have flowed 
out of his Daily Readings, or had their Reflux 
to his Peculiar Notions of the Times.’ The 
title is headed with the word ‘Sylva,’ and in 
a Latin sentence which follows the English 
title we find the word supellex. Note the 
‘Sylva’ and supellex. Now this title and the 
complexion of Jonson’s notes were clearly 
suggested by Bacon :— 

‘** These arts are composed of rules and directions, 
for setting forth and methodising the matter of the 
rest, and, therefore, for rude and blank minds, who 
have not yet gathered that which Cicero styles 
sylva and supellex matter,” &c.—‘ De Aug.,’ book ii. 
chap. i. 

The evidence warrants us in saying that 
many of these ‘ Discoveries’ flowed out of 
Jonson's reading of Bacon ; and the notes in 
which Jonson mentions Bacon not only prove 
that he was almost spellbound by the mighty 
powers of the great philosopher, but they are 
expressed in language and illustrated by 
images drawn from Bacon’s own work. 
Nevertheless, although he professes in these 
notes to refer to Bacon’s writings and 
speeches, he does not copy or quote Bacon 
more closely in them than he does in many 


of his other ‘ Discoveries.’ 
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Here is a quotation from the ‘Address to 
the Reader’ prefixed to *The Alchemist.’ It 
is made up of parts of two ‘ Discoveries,’ bits 
of which are transposed to accord with the 
structure of the address, and every word of 
it, save the linking phrases, copies the notes 
verbatim. Not only so, the notes and the 
address repeat Bacon :— 

** For they commend writers, as they do fencers or 
wrestlers ; who if they come in robustuously, and 
put for it with a great deal of violence, are received 
for the braver fellows: when many times their own 
rudeness is the cause of their disgrace, and a little 
touch of their adversary gives all that boisterous 
force the foil. I deny not, but that these men, who 
always seek to do more than enough, may sometime 
happen on some thing that is good, and great; but 
very seldom: and when it comes it doth not recom- 
pense the rest of their ill. It sticks out, perhaps, 
aud is more eminent, because all is sordid and vile 
about it; as lights are more discerned in a thick 
darkness, than a faint shadow. 1 speak not this, 
out of a hope to do good to any man against his 
will; for I know, if 1 were put to the question of 
theirs and mine, the worse would tind more 
suffrages: because the most favour common errors. 
But | give this warning, that there is a great differ- 
ence between those, that, to gain the opinion of 
copy, utter all they can, however unfitly ; and those 
that use election and a mean. For it is only the 
disease of the unskilful, to think rude things greater 
than polished ; or scattered more numerous than 
com} 

The ‘ Discoveries’ that are mingled in this 
quotation are headed ‘Ingeniorum Discri- 
mina’ and ‘ Cestius.—Cicero, &c. Other parts 
of the quotation parallel Bacon’s work, but 
I will now deal with the concluding sen- 
tence only. In the ‘ Discoveries’ the passage 
reads thus :— 

** But in these things the unskilful are naturally 
deceived, and judging wholly by the bulk, think 
rude things greater than polished; and scattered 
more numerous than composed.” 

Jonson here distinctly alludes to the 
Baconian “colour,” with its reprehension 
that 
“that which consists of more parts, and those 
divisible, is greater, and more one than what is 
made up of tewer; for all things when they are 
looked upon piecemeal seem greater ; when also a 
plurality of parts make ashow of bulk considerable, 
which a plurality of parts affects more strongly, 
if they be in no certain order ; for it then resembles 
an infinity, and hinders the comprehending of 
them.”—‘ Colours of Good and Evil,’ v., and * De 
Aug.,’ book vi. c. iii. sophism xii. 

That there can be no manner of doubt 
about the allusion is further proved by the 
concluding ‘ Discoveries,’ which go under the 
general title ‘Of the Magnitude and Compass 
of any Fable, Epic or Dramatic.’ These latter 
boldly copy Bacon’s colour and its answer 
throughout. But the passages are too long 


to quote here, and therefore I must leave 


readers to compare the two authors for them- 
selves, and turn to other matter which is 
capable of more concise treatment. 
C. CRAWFORD. 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
( To be continued.) 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘N.E.D/ 
(Continued from 9 S. ix. 483.) 

Dedalum (not in).—1897, E. W. Scripture, ‘ New 
Psychology,’ p. 109, ‘‘ When the tigures and slits 
go in opposite directions, a continuous movement is 
likewise obtained. This form of stroboscope is 
called the dedalum.” 

Darnick (not in).—1869, Clemens [Mark Twain], 
* Innocents Abroad,’ ch. xxxv., “ I have found him 
breaking a stone in two, and labelling half of it 
‘Chunk busted from the pulpit of Demosthenes,’ 
and the other half ‘ Darnick from the tomb of Abe- 
lard and Heloise.’” 

Decentra/izer (not in).—1898, Bodley, ‘ France,’ i. 
36, ** The venerable savant, himself a decentralizer.” 

Degenerescence (earlier).—1859, Arledge in Marx, 
‘Capital’ (1896), p. 229, ** The degenerescence of the 
population of this district.” 

Demantoid (not in).—1895, Anderson, ‘ Prospec- 
tors Handbook’ (sixth ed.), p. 96, ** Vemantoid, 
green.” (Of colour, &c., of the garnet class of gems. } 

Demeasle (not in).—1900, Huxley, ‘ Life,’ vol. i. 
p. 500, * The tinal cause of boys is to catch some- 
thing or other. I trust that yours is demeasling 
himself properly.” 

Devotronated (earlier). — 1591, in ‘Camden Mis- 
cellany, |. Rouen, p. 36. 

Devulcanise (not in). — 1899, English Mechanic 
p. 316, ** Any one who can devulcanise india-rubber.’ 

Deatroform (not in). — 1897, English Mechanic, 
p. 554, “ Avery similar substance [to amyloform) 
has been prepared from dextrin...... which Prot. 
Classen calis * dextroform.’” 

Diaboloid (not in).—1853, J. C. Maxwell in ‘ Life’ 
(ed. 1884), p. 343, ** The conclusion that a table of 
which the plane surface is touched by believing 
fingers may be transformed into a diaboloid ot 
revolution.’ (Spiritualistic séance.]} 

Diad (obs.).—1895, Bloxam, * Chem.,’ p. 10, “* Oxy- 
gen is said to be divalent, or diad.” 

Diatomed (not in).—1895, G. E. Davis, ‘ Pract. 
Microscopy ‘(third ed.), ». 390, ** The diatomed side 
being uppermost.” 

Dnielinie (= Diclinous). — 1883, Miiller, ‘ Fert. 
Flowers’ (tr. Thompson), p. 587, “The Gymno- 
sperms have diclinic anemophilous flowers.” 

Dicliny (not in).—Miiller, ut supra, p. 589, “‘ The 
reversion of monoclinic tlowers to dicliny.” 

Digonal (not in).—1898, Nature, 27 January, 
p. 309, ** Only digonal, trigonal, and hexagonal axes 
of symmetry are possible with crystals.” 

Dotiness (not in).—1893, Spon, ‘ Mechanics’ Own 
Book’ (fourth ed.), p. 167, ** Doatiness, a speckled 
stain found in beech, American oak, and others.” 

Double-edgedness (not in).—1901, Jastrow, * Fact 
and Fable in Psychology,’ p. 165, “* With peculiar 
obiiviousness to the double-edgedness of his re- 
mark.” 

Draggletailedness (not in).—1896, E. F. Knight, 
* Falcon on the Baltic,’ p. 62, ** The outrageously 
bad taste and gaudy draggletailedness of English 
girls of the same degree.” 
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Drag-saw (no quot.).— Spon, ut supra, p. 359, 
“ The log is......-brought under a drag saw. 

Dram-curb (cf. ‘Dram,’ sb. 2).—Spoo, w/ supra, 
p. 678, “* A dram-curb is provided, being a circular 
frame of wood.” 

Dwang.—Also Dw ‘anging, vbl. sb. in 1889. *Cham- 
bers’s Ency.,’ s.v. ‘ Floor 

Ecology (not in). ~1902, Nature, 17 April, p. 574, 
“ The ecology of a glacial lake.” 

kyalitar ian (nonce-wd. ).—1898, Bodley, * France,’ 
i. 162, “in warlike but egalitarian Deane.” Also 
pp. 164, 192, 198, 201. 

Kikonogen, eiko (not in).—1892, W. K. Burton, 
‘Mod. Photog.’ (tenth edition), p. 92, “* Eikonogen. 
—This developer was introduced in 1889.” Also 
1894, ‘Amer. Ann. Photog.,’ p. 112, “‘ 1 have tried 
pyro, hydro, eiko, metol, r inal, and amidol as 
reducers.” 

Electricity. —Might not Gilbert's baptismal words 
be quoted ? 

Electromobile (not in). G. lles, ‘ Flame, 
a ap and the Camera,’ p. 148, “ An electro- 
mobile cab.” Jbid., p. 1, Ww travel in an elec- 
tromobile.” 

Ellipsograph (no quot.). ry ay ut supra, p. 485. 
Also 1897, English J p. 406. 

Elucidation (earlier). — 1546 (title), ‘First Ex- 
aminacyon of Anne Askewe...... with the Elucyda- 
cyon of Johan Bale.’ 

Enantioblastic (not in).— 1884, Henfrey, ‘ Element. 
Bot.’ (fourth ed.), p. 155, “The radicle generally 
points to the hilum (homoblastic), rarely away from 
it (enantioblastie).” 

Enantiomorphous (not in).—1895, Bloxam, ‘Chem.’ 
(eighth ed.), p. 600, ** The sodium-ammonium race- 
mate...... has the same crystalline form as the tar- 
trate, but whilst all the crystals of this salt are 
exactly alike, those of the racemate differ from 
each other in the position of a certain unsym- 
metrical face; this is on the right hand in one 
kind, and on the left hand in the other (enantio- 
morpheus). 

Encystion (not in).—1859, _P. H. Gosse, ‘ Evenings 
at the Microscope,’ ed. 1877, p. 406, ‘‘ Another and 
highly curious mode of i increase, namely, that which 
is effected by encystion. 

End (technical sense not in).—Spon, wi supra, 
p. 169, ** Ends are pieces of plank, deal, or batten 
ess than 8 ft. long.” 

Endoclinal (not in).—1901, Nature, p. 514, col. 1, 
“The Silurian tableland, its endless ov erfolds, its 
endoclinal and exoclinal structures. 

Eneuresis (not in).—1892, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. x. p. 408, ** Incontinence of Urine, or Eneuresis.” 

Entomologically (not in).—1810, Kirby, in Kirby 
and Spence, * Introd. Entomol.’ (ed. 1856), p. 601, “A 
friend who was formerly entomologically inclined.” 

Epigeal (no quot.).—Henfrey, wi supra, p. 652, 
“The seed-leaves......are pushed up above ground, 
and become epigeal.” 

Epinette (not in).—Spon, wf supra, p. 147, “ Spruce 
(American WwW hite), Epinette, or Sapinette blanche 
(Abies alba).” 

et opophagous (not in) —1900, Huxley, in ‘ Life,’ 
vol. i. p. 210, ** The tone of the (Natural History} 
Review will be mildly episcopophagous. 

Ergograph (not in).. ~1897, W. Scripture, ‘ New 
Psychology,’ p. 230, ‘To measure the work done in 
— movements, Mosso has invented the ergo- 
graph 


Erythrosin (not in), — 1899, ‘ Orthochromatic 


Photog.’ (ed. Tennant), p. 272, ‘‘ Erythrosin...... 


This dye [is] one of the most important in ortho- 
chromatic photograph 

Ester (not in). — ut supra, p. 618, 
“Ethereal Salts formed from Acids by the Sub- 
stitution of an Alcohol Radicle for Basylous 
Hydrogen.—These compounds (sometimes termed 
esters) are numerous and important.” 

Eucyclic (not in).—Henfrey, wt supra, p. 90, “A 
flower thus presenting all the whorls is called 
complete, or eucyclic.” 

Evolution (sense 6c).—Date of Darwin quot. should 
be 1872, not 1859. 

Exhalent (not in).—1892, A. B. Griffiths, * Physiol. 
of Invertebrata, p. 184, “Currents of water...... 
take their exit through the exhalent pores.’ 

Exies.—Cf. also Axes. 

Exoclinal.—See Endoclinal, above. 

Expedite, sb. (obs.). — 1853, J. C. Maxwell, in 
* Life’ (ed. 1884), p. 136, “‘ We had little expedites 
and walks.” 

Exposure meter (not in). —1899, * Platinotype 
Processes’ (ed. Tennant), p. 335, “ When using an 
exposure meter, we can easily ascertain the correct 
time of exposure.” 

J. Dormer. 

Redmorion, Woodside Green, S.E. 

(To be continued.) 


“ AFFECTION” AND “CONNEXION,” 
Ir is duly pointed out in the ‘H.E D.’ that 
even printers are fond of altering connexion 
into connection, owing to the influence of an 
association with words like «fection. Re- 


flection for reflexion is equally common. Yet 


even a moderate acquaintance with French 
and Latin will tell us that, whereas Latin 
has «jectio on the one hand, it has connerio 
and reflerio on the other. 

The following analogy is, in fact, a false 
one: “If the English verb to affect gives a 
substantive affection, it ought to be obvious 
that the verb to connect will yield a substan- 
tive connection.” Yet a Latin dictionary shows 
us that such a result does not follow. How 
are we to account for the non-fulfilment of 
the analogy ? 

The answer is this. The words affect and 
connect are by no means similar. A know- 
ledge of Latin reveals three important differ- 
ences between them. 

1. Affectare and connectere belong to different 
conjugations, and are formed on different 
principles. The former is a denominative 
verb, but the latter is a compound of con- 
with a primary verb. 

2. As affectare depends on affectus, from 
a fiicere, the -t- is really a suffix ; and it stands 
for «f-fee-t-are. 

3. Even the root-vowel is different. In 
affectare we see a derivative of «aficere— 
t.e., ad and fucere. Hence the root is fac-, 
with a for the root-vowel. In connectere the 
root is nect-, with e for the root-vowel. 
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When these three considerations are duly 
weighed, we cease to wonder that the 
analogy fails. The cases of a/f-fee-t and 
con-nect are not parallel. The -¢ in affec-t is 
a mere suflix, and is to be compared with 
the -t- in fac-t us, which -t- is a past participial 
suffix. But the -¢ in con-nect is inherent, and 
the past participial form is *con-necs-sus, for 
*con-nect-tus, pronounced and written as con- 
ner-us, 

Similarly, from /ect-ere we have the deriva- 
tives flex-ion, fler-ure, and re-flex-ion, not 
reflection. But from flig-ere we have af-flic-t 
and af-flic-t-von. 

It is so much easier to follow a false analogy 
than to learn the facts that we may confi- 
dently predict that the false forms connection 
and reflection will long continue to be used. 

CELER. 


“ Yeoman.”—There is a very general agree- 
ment among English scholars that in the 
word “yeoman” the element yeo- is identical 
with an old Germanic word for “district,” 
appearing in Old Frisian g@, O.H.G. gewi and 
gawi (modern gau), Gothic gawi, which must 
all be referred back to a Germanic base 
gqaujo-; but I do not think that any successful 
attempt has been made to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the relation between our yeo- 
and the continental forms. 

The word “yeoman” occurs in two main 
forms in Middle English—namely, yéman and 
yoman. The question one would like to have 
answered is, To what Old English type do 
these two forms point back? Prof. Skeat, 
in his ‘Concise Dictionary,’ 1901, says that 
these forms point to an O.E. géaman, also 
pronounced gedéman, comparing the pronun 
ciations of yore and year, from O.E. gedra and 
gear. This explanation, however, is hardly 
satisfactory, as the hypothesis of a Germanic 
base gaujo-, which is assumed by etymologists, 
including Prof. Skeat, requires the trace of 
an ¢- umlaut in English. And besides we 
should expect that an OE géaman would 
have been spelt “ yeaman” in Tudor English, 
cp. “ year.” 

I would suggest that the M.E forms yéman 
and yoman, and the modern spelling yeoman, 
point to an O.E. géoman, also pronounced 
geoman. Compare O.E. éode and M.E. yéde, 
yode ; O.E. héo (she) and M.E. hé. hd; O.E. 
céocan (choke) and M.E. chéken and chodken. 

The diphthong ¢@o of the English word may 
be explained as due to an older eu (ew) ; com- 
pare the O.H.G. gewi. So O.E. méowle (a 
maid) represents an older *mewilo, Gothic 
mawuld ; O.E. éowde (a flock of sheep) is iden- 
tical with O.H.G. ewit (in Tatian). For the 
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Old Frisian form gd, and its derivation from 

a Germanic type gaujom, see W van 

Helten’s ‘Old Frisian Grammar,’ § 23, 1890. 
CoMESTOR OXONTENSIS. 


“Mark Rutnerrorp” anp “ GEorce 
Exior.”—The Bookman for August, a “ George 
Eliot number,” contains two articles of ex- 
ceptional interest: (1) ‘George Eliot as I 
Knew Her,’ by Mr. W. Hale White ; and (2) ‘ Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot,’ by Mr. James 
Douglas, of the Star. I am specially interested 
in the former contribution, as certain of 
its statements and its general tenor seem to 
me to justify the belief I have entertained 
fora number of years that George Eliot is the 
original of one of the female characters in the 
last chapter of the first of Mr. Hale White’s 
»seudonymous works, the ‘ Autobiography of 
Mark Rutherford,’ originally published, in 
green paper-covered boards, in 1881. One of 
the ablest literary critics of our time, when 
he discovered the identity of the writer of 
the ‘ Autobiography,’ put his work aside for 
a day, and journeyed to the Surrey village 
where Mr. Hale White then resided. 
This pilgrimage was not undertaken out of 
mere curiosity, but was an act of homage, 
and an evidence, which since that time the 
critic to whom I refer has on various occasions 
avowed, of the profound impression the 
* Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,’ ‘ Mark 
Rutherford’s Deliverance, and the ‘ Revolu- 
tion in Tanner’s Lane’ had made upon him. 
The author of the “ Mark Rutherford ” books 
lives in comparative seclusion, and has not, 
it should be said, in any way manifested a 
desire for wide public recognition as a writer. 

It has been known by some of his admirers 
that for a short time in the early fifties Mr. 
Hale White was an assistant, in his place of 
business in the Strand, of the late John 
Chapman, who for many years owned and, 
till his death seven years ago, edited the 
Westminster Review. In the chapter of the 
‘Autobiography’ to which I have made 
allusion the writer relates his experiences in 
the service of a publisher, whom he terms 
Wollaston, who was assisted by his ‘‘ niece 
Theresa.” In the Bookman article on George 
Eliot Mr. Hale White tells us that between 
1852 and 1854 he and Miss Evans lived at 
Chapman’s, and that “Chapman published 
freethought books, mostly on commission.” 
The publisher in the ‘ Autobiography’ “ sold 
books of a sceptical turn” we read on one 

age; on another, ‘ Wollaston published 
reethinking books.” It may be assumed 
indeed, that Chapman is the original of 


Wollaston ; and as bearing out my conten- 
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tion that Theresa — who is altogether an 
perpen fine character, equally in in- 


tellect and 


neart—is a portrait of George 


Eliot, or, rather, Miss Evans, I cite the 
following parallel passages :— 


* Bookman’ Article. 

She [George Eliot] had 
a dark room at the end 
of a long dark passage, 
and in that room I have 
read proofs to her. M 
own room, the quietest 
have known in London, 
or out of it, was over 
hers, and looked across 
the river to the Norwood 
hills. 

She was attractive 
personally. Her hair 
was particularly beauti- 
ful, and in her grey eyes 
there was a curiously 
shifting light, generally 
soft and tender, but con- 
vertible into the keenest 
flash, 


She delighted in music, 
and played Beethoven 
one evening, as I shall 
never forget, to me 
alone. She was not, I 
suppose, a first-rate per- 
former, but she more 
than satisfied me, and I 
was, I am afraid, a little 
incoherent in my thanks. 


She was generous to a 
degree which nobody now 
living can measure, and 
she not only gave money 
to necessitous friends, 
but took pains to serve 
them...... It was foolish of 
me to let my intercourse 
with her drop. Its cessa- 
tion was mainly due to 
that careless, wasteful 
indifference of youth 
which leads us to neglect 
the most precious oppor- 
tunities. 


* Autobiography.’ 

My own room was at 
the top of the house, 
warm, quiet, and com- 
fortable, although the 
view was nothing but a 
wide - reaching assem- 
blage of chimney - pots. 
I went to Theresa's 
study and began to read. 
She took the manuscript 
and | took the proof. 

She had yellowish hair, 
which was naturally 
waved, a big arched head, 
eyes, so far 
as | could make out, and 
a mouth which, although 
it had curves in it, was 
compressed and_ indica- 
tive of great force of 
character. 

She was fond of music, 
and occasionally I asked 
her to play to me. She 
had a great contempt for 
bungling, and not being 
a professional player, she 
would never try a piece 
in my presence of which 
she was not perfectly 
master...... On my asking 
her once to play Beet- 
hoven, she round 
upon me and said: “‘ You 
like Beethoven best. I 
knew you would.” 

I found by the merest 
accident that nearly all 
her earnings were given 
with utmost secrecy to 
support a couple of poor 
relatives...... I hada mind 
to write to her; but I 
felt, as I have often felt 
before in great crises, a 
restraint which was 
entle and incompre- 

ensible, but neverthe- 
less unmistakable. 


The foregoing passages, even if they do 
not, in the opinion of some readers, strengthen 
my supposition that Theresa and Miss Evans 
are identical, will be regarded, at any rate, as 
interesting and suggestive. Gricor. 


Grass Wipow.—The following appears in 
the Atheneum for 16 August :— 

“*More than once letters have appeared in your 
columns on the history and antiquity of the term 
grass widow.’ Hitherto, I believe, the earliest 
known instance of its use was in an article in the 


Calcutta Review in the forties. I have now found 
it in Hickey’s Bengal Gazette for August 12th to 19th, 
1780. It occurs in a bogus advertisement alleged to 
be copied from a Dublin paper, and purporting to 
be inserted by a French schoolmistress. The pas- 
sage, in what is intended to be French-English, runs 
as follows :—‘ Me be de grass widow, and mai Hus- 
ban he de very great scoundril and be runna away 
from me.’ The phrase was evidently well known, 
and it is possible that some other investigator may 
be able to discover a still earlier instance, and throw 
some light on its genesis.—SypNry C. GRIER.” 
For very much earlier instances of its use I 
may refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. vi. 495, wherein 
your correspondents have given extracts 
from the church registers of Halstead, Essex, 
dated 9 October, 1654, and of St. Nicholas’s, 
Newcastle-on-Ty ne, 1627. Again, in the parish 
registers of St. Ives, Cornwall, under the year 
1741, the marriage is recorded of “ Elizabeth 
Williams, a ‘grass widow.’” 
Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

(‘‘ Grasse wydowes” is used by More in 1528; 
see ‘ H.E.D.’] 


FRANCISCAN AND Mason. —On the death 
of Liszt a singular contention arose between 
the Franciscans and the Freemasons for the 
possession of his remains. The uncompromis- 
ing attitude of Roman Catholics towards 
Freemasonry is well known. It has been 
expressly condemned by bulls from five 
Popes, as noted in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
and yet Liszt succeeded in remaining openly 
a distinguished member of both communities. 
Liszt joined the Masons in 1841 at Frank- 
fort. From 1845 he was an honorary member 
of the lodge Modestia cum Libertate at Zurich. 
In 1870 he was named Master by the Union 
Lodge at Budapest, and the Masonic journal 
announcing the fact observed, “ If ever there 
was a Freemason who could boast of the good 

races of Pius IX. and Leo XIII. it is Brother 
‘ranz Liszt, who was made Abbé at Rome in 
1865.” The Franciscans at Budapest main- 
tained that Liszt had always expressed a 
desire to repose in their midst, and in sup- 
port of their claims they produced letters 
with his signature in which he described 
himself as “ Tertii Ordinis Sancti Francisci.” 
For these details I am indebted to Le Figaro, 
20 Dec., 1886. B. D. Moseuey. 


THE cat.”— The following 
notes on this phrase contained in the Daily 
Chronicle of 3 and 4 July seem to me to 
deserve permanent record in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“On Saturday last we inquired the meaning of 
the phrase ‘whipping the cat.’ A correspondent, 
himself a tailor, with an aged father and a grand- 
father who whipped the cat, explains it as an old- 
fashioned term in the tailoring trade. In former 
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days the tailor, with his apprentice, travelled 
through the country, stopping at country houses or 
farmhouses to do any necessary repairs or make up 
new clothes from materials supplied. The pay was 
eighteenpence a day, with board—and if 
the job lasted. The custom prevailed nearly all 
over England, and still remains in the West as well | 
as in the Scottish Highlands. But what is the 
origin of this curious phrase?” 
To this question the following was the reply : 
“A correspondent sends us a Scotch interpreta 
tion of the curious phrase ‘whipping the cat’ as 
applied to the tailor who worked in the house of 
his customer. The itinerant tailor in old days in 


Harr Penny ror Hatrpenny.—I believe 
Iam right in saying that from time imme- 
morial the accepted way of writing the name 
of the coin which represents two-fourths of 
a penny was “‘halfpenny,” until some alien 
influence in the designing of our postage 
stamps gave official sanction to “ half penny.” 
This fresh coinage is authorized in the Ed- 
wardian stamp recently issued. I do not know 
what advantage “ half penny” can give that 
“halfpenny ” was unable to achieve. Itisa 
pity that if the suspended crown of the 


Scotland had a weakness for ‘going on the spree.’ 
When at work next day, he was in a mood of ill- 
natured penitence, embittered by remorse of con- 
science, and, ‘ being with himself at war, he forgot | 
the shows of love’ to the poor cat, getting relief | 
from his misery by whipping it away from its com- | 
fortable quarters among the cloth, &c., where the | 
tailor crossed his legs on the floor, and in the 
vicinity of the indispensable hot ‘goose.’ Hence 
the nickname of ‘ whip-the-cat’ was given to the 
itinerant tailors as a class, and the craft of making 
clothes out of homespun from house to house came 
to be called ‘ whipping the cat.’ ” 
Cuartes Harr. 


“THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER.” — The 
following appears in the Pu/lishers’ Circular 
of 12 July :— 

“AN IMMORTAL VERSE. 

“The most widely known and oftenest quoted 

verse in the English language is 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November. 

February hath xxviii. alone, 

And all the rest have xxxi. 
It is the one thing learned at school that nobody 
forgets, the one aid to memory that really helps 
remembrance. Yet probably no one person in a 
hundred thousand who habitually use it in every- 
day life recollects or has ever known the name of 
its author. Richard Grafton, who wrote this im- 
mortal poem, was one of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished of English publishers. He embarked in 
the business only about sixty years later than 
Caxton, ‘the father of English printing,’ and 
between 1539 and 1553 brought out ‘The Great 
Bible’ (Matthew's), ‘ Coverdale’s Translation of the 
New Testament,’ ‘ Actes of Parliament,’ and other 
books. The name of Grafton has lately been rescued 
from obscurity, and made familiar to the reading 
public at least. by a firm of New York publishers 
who have established the Grafton Press, thereby 
reviving a title honoured 350 years ago.” 

The poem will be found in Grafton’s 
‘ Abridgement of the Chronicles of England,’ 
1572, and so far from the author being for- 
gotten, I have only to refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4" vii.; 6S. x.; 8 §S. iii, iv., v.; also to 


stamps did descend on the royal head it 
would have a tendency to slide down to the 
nose. The disposition of light and shade in 
the medallion strikes me as being somewhat 
henomenal. The illumination that falls on the 
ace ignores the background, excepting just 
at the point where the chin would be likely 
to cast a shade; and the glow which comes 
from somewhere on the right side of the 
medallion leaves the back of the head in 
shadow. “The light that never was on sea 
or land” must have suffused the studio. 
Sr. SwitTHIn. 


Buriats iN Westminster Appey.—I have 
seen it stated in the press that since Dr. 
Bradley became Dean of Westminster, twenty 
years ago, only ten persons have been buried 
in the Abbey, of whom two were poets 
(Robert Browning and Lord Tennyson), one an 
archbishop (Trench), two architects (George 
Edmund Street and John Loughborough 
Pearson), a scientist (Charles Darwin), a 
Queen’s printer (William Spottiswoode), a 
statesman (William Ewart Gladstone), and 
two women (Lady Louisa Percy and Mrs. 
Gladstone). I venture to point out, how- 
ever, that one name has been omitted from 
this list, namely, that of the sixth Duke of 
Northumberland, who died 2 January, 1899, 
and was interred a week later in the family 
vault of the chapel of St. Nicholas. It has 
further been remarked that there is hardly 
room left for another half-dozen great men 
to be buried in the national Valhalla; but 
this is surely a ridiculous exaggeration. 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 


Wavertey Aspey, Surrey.—The Surrey 
Archeological Society are trying to find by 
excavation how far these monastic buildings 
extended ; but they do not appear so far to 
have followed up, or even begun upon, the 
site of the boundary wall, which is clearly 
shown in Buck’s ‘ View,’ reproduced on p. 88 


two long biographical notices of the works 
written and published by him given in ‘ Tim- 
perley’s Dictionary of Printers and Printing.’ 
Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


of ‘Abbeys around London.’ If this were 


done it would be the means of saving time 
jand money, as it would show beyond which 
‘point it is not necessary to excavate and 
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would also give the exact size and shape of 
the abbey enclosure. Jonn A. RANDOLPH. 


“TAYNTYNGE.”—At Biddenden the follow- 
ing complaint was made to the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury :— 

“1571. That Richard Allarde setteth his servant 
to work in his work house and tayntynge of clothes, 
and laying abroad wool on the sabbath days, to the 
evil example of others.” 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


B. R. Haypon.—It was with considerable 
surprise and disappointment that, during 
a recent visit to the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, 1 found no picture in it by 
B. R. Haydon. Surely the eager ambition 
of Haydon, the achievement of excellence 
as an historical painter, has fared very ill. 
And yet I observe from a note in the second 
volume of his ‘Correspondence and Table 
Talk,’ edited by his son, that one of his 
pictures was in the National Gallery at the 
date of the publication of that book (1876). 
‘The Raising of Lazarus’ was the painting 
referred to. The later history of this picture 
might be of some interest. One could 
almost wish to see a work by Haydon in our 
national collection, if only from his friend- 
ship with Keats, and because his productions 
inspired verse from Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Mrs. Browning. W. B. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Portrait BY ZuRBARAN. —I have seen a 
a of Elizabeth, Lady Weld of Willye, 

hropshire (daughter of Sir George Whit- 


more, of Balmes, co. Middlesex, the well- | 
rter of Charles I.), which is| 


known sup 
stated to be by Esteban Zurbaran. As the only 
other portrait of an English lady by a 
Spanish artist of the Seicento known to me 
is one of Lady Fanshawe, the well-known 
ambassadress, by Velasquez, now in the pos- 
session of J. P. Tendiate, Esq., of Parsloes, 
Essex, Iam anxious to find out how Lady 
Weld can possibly have come in contact 
with Zurbaran, who seems to have worked 
only at Seville and Madrid. The present 
representatives of Lady Weld’s family are, 
I understand, Lord Forrester, Capt. Whit- 
more, of Apley, and Mr. C. A. Whitmore. 


M.P., of Lower Slaughter, Gloucestershire. 
Lady Weld had a personal acquaintance with 


Sir Arthur Hopton, English minister at 
Madrid in Charles I.’s time, who is men- 
tioned in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ as an art con- 
noisseur, and who seems to have purchased 
pictures for Lord Arundel’s collection. I think 
also he may have been the original buyer 
of some of the pictures afterwards in Lord 
Orford’s collection, which are now in the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Were any of the 
Weld family in office at Rome at that period ? 
The Whitmores were, I know, Protestant. 
The relations between English art and 
literature in the seventeenth century and 
those of Spain are so little known, that any- 
thing which can throw light on the subject is 
of interest. We do not know from what 
source, for instance, Calderon de la Barca 
derived his knowledge of English affairs, if 
not actually of Shakespeare’s ‘Othello’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet’; and no biography of 
Bishop Ken which I have seen alludes to 
the influence exercised upon his writings by 
those of Palafox, Bishop of Osma, Sor Maria 
de Agreda, and Luis de Granada, although 
these volumes are actually in his library at 
Bath, and the subject is one of great interest 
in view of the relations between Methodism 
and mysticism, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant. Lady Weld’s portrait shows marks 
of Guercino’s influence, and is far from being 
in Zurbaran’s usual style. Z. 


Famity.—I should be very pleased 
to receive or exchange genealogical notes 
respecting the Halley family of Derbyshire, 
particularly aa ancestry and descend- 
ants of Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1742), the 
second Astronomer Royal, of whose family I 
have had the good fortune to obtain consider- 
able information during the last five years. 

F. McPIKe. 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 

Str T. Boptey.—Which of the nephews of 
Sir Thomas Bodley (the sons of Sir Laurence 
and his other brothers) married and left sons? 
What male issue did these nephews leave, 
and which of their sons were fiving in the 
eighteenth century? Can any dates of the 
births, marriages, and deaths of these great- 
nephews of Sir Thomas Bodley be — ? 


Arms on Firesack. — Can any reader 
assign this coat on afireback? Three arrows 
bendwise; crest, seven arrows (apparently) 
issuing from a crown. Date 1630; initials 
G. P. W. Heneace Lecce. 


PouiticaL Piayinc-Carps.—I should be 
extremely grateful for information which 
might lead to my obtaining a lithographic 
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copy of a set of playing-cards issued in the 
time of Charles Il. The cards are a political 
satire on the Commonwealth, lithographed 
by E. Goldsmid, Edinburgh, from the original 
—- in the British Museum. They are de- 
scribed in the Journal of the Archeological 
Association, vol. ix. p. 149. 
(Miss) M. B. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


KILiick was admitted to West- 
minster School 10 January, 1815. I should 
be glad to ascertain particulars of his parent- 
age and career. G. F. ke B. 


“Porrie.”—On p. 3 of the Standard for 
2 August, in an article headed ‘ Holbein’s 
Channel Swim,’ it is stated that “the wind 
had by this time gone east, and was blowing 
fairly fresh, making quite a popple on the 
sea.” Is “popple” found in the dictionary ? 
Does it belong to any local dialect ; or has it 
been recently invented ? E. 8S. Dopeson. 

‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ cites causing 
a little popple on the flood tide” from the Fie/d, 
4 April, 1885. 
quoted from Charles Cotton, who died 1687. 
also Halliwell.) 


An instance of the verb poppe is 
See 


Crapie Curyey.—I find in a book of bio- 
graphy a reference to this characteristic of 
an old Scottish house. What does the desig- 
nation mean Scotus. 


“ OrreN HAVE I sEEN.”— 
Often have I seen 

A stripling tree all foliage and all green, 
But not a hope of grateful soothing shade, 
Its empty strength in fluttering leaves displayed. 
Give me the solid trunk, the aged stem 
That bears aloft its glorious diadem ; 
That through long years of battle and of storm 
Has striven whole forests round it to reform ; 


That still, through lightning flash and thunder- | 


stroke, 
Retains its vital sap ancdheart of oak. 
Such gallant tree for me shall ever stand 
A great rock’s shadow in a weary land. 


The above lines were used by the late) 


Bishop Magee in a peroration to a great 
speech he once made. I want to use the 


quotation in a little book I am preparing for | 


press, and should like to know the source of 
it, and the name of the author if possible. 
The lines are said to be part of a tribute to 
a great statesman by a well-known cleric, 
possibly Keble. J. A. R. 


DESCENDANTS OF ELIZABETHAN WorTHIES. 
— Were any descendants, direct or collateral, 
left by Sir M. Frobisher (who m., 1591, dau. 
of Lord Wentworth); by Sir Francis Drake 

did he ever marry?) ; Sir John 


Walsingham (who had two elder brothers) ; 
by Sir W. Raleigh (m. Elizabeth Throck- 
morton)? Are any (direct or collateral in 
male line) descendants of above living ? 
J. Hawkins TaYLor. 
Boscombe, Harrogate. 


“Quire a FEW.” — How has this phrase 
come to mean (as it sometimes does) a good 
many? “A good few” seems a colloquial 
variant. A. 


Victorta’s Cornonation.— Who were 
the oldest persons present in Westminster 
Abbey at the Coronation in 1838—whether 
wrinces, ambassadors, peers, M.P.s, or judges ? 

he Archbishop of York was born in 1757. 
Were there any older than he ; and, if not, 
who approached him in age? In what year 
was Lord Rolle born? ho was the oldest 
M.P. present? X. 


“ Curen ou rat.”—In “ Political Aphorisms, 
Moral and Philosophical Thoughts of the 
Emperor Napoléon, collected...... by Cte. A. 
de Liancourt, edited by James Alexander 
Mannin London, T. C. Newby...... 1848,” 
is the following (p. 21): “Le succés d’un 
coup-de-main,dépend absolument du bonheur, 
d'un chien, ou d'un rat.” The translation 
appears on the opposite page: ‘‘ The success 
of a Coup-de-main, depends more upon 
chance than judgment.” The commas appear 
to be worse than unnecessary. What r 
verbial saying is involved in or alluded to 
in “le bonheur d’un chien ou d’un rat”? 

RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


Music WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL.— Can 
it actually be true that the Archbishop of 
Westminster has gone the length of for 
bidding any church music to be performed 
in the new Westminster Cathedral that was 
composed later than the seventeenth cen 
tury? Iread a statement to this effect in 
several English and German newspapers, 
but I cannot help believing that it must be 
based upon some misapprehension. Will not 
the Archbishop of Westminster offer a word 
of explanation ? ALGERNON ASHTON. 


‘English Cyclopedia’ (‘ Biography,’ vol. 11.) it 
is stated that © ven has hitched both the 
brothers into more than one stanza, while 
the Anti-Jacobin has coupled their names in 
a like ludicrous manner.” Byron confuses 
their identity in ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’ Will any of your correspondents 
kindly give the other reference or references 
in Byron and the exact reference in the 


athe 


(qy. b 
euties (he had a son Richard) ; by Sir F.| Anti-Jacobin? Other writers besides Knight 
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refer to the Anti-Jacodin allusion, but in no 
case have I seen any definite reference. The 
lines stated to be in the Anti-Jacodin are :— 
And Cottle, not he that Alfred made famous, 
But Joseph of Bristol, the brother of Amos. 
L. M. GrirFitTus. 
Bristol. 


“THE RELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN.”— 
In an article in 7'ruth of 7 August appears 
the following :— 

“Mr. Disraeli was once asked what was his 
religion, and he replied, ‘ The religion of all sensible 


men.’ When further asked what was the religion | 


of all sensible men, he answered that ‘Sensible men 
never tell.’” 

Concerning this, one may observe, as 7'ruth 
itself does in another part of the same issue, 
“There are certain fictions relating to pro- 
minent personages which it is impossible to 
kill,” for Disraeli was certainly not the author 
of this particular saying 
generally attributed to Voltaire, but I believe 
it has en traced back to Shaftesbury. 
Queries concerning its true authorship ap- 
yeared, I think, many years ago in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
May I now ask whether any exact reply has 
been or can be given? POLITICIAN. 


LuDGERSALL.—What is the derivation of 
the place-name Ludgersall, now spelt Lud- 
gershall (Wilts) in the time-tables and 
‘Postal Guide’? The name occurs in 
Sussex as Lurgashall (near Midhurst); and 
the name Lordonshaw—sometimes spelt with 
an ¢ in place of the second o—also occurs in 
Northumberland (near Rothbury), which is 
possibly a form of the same name. 

Cc. H. Sp. P. 


KéniGsporF ABBEY, NEAR CoLoGNe.— Where 
can I find some history, in English, French, 
or German, of this magnificent abbey of Bene- 
dictine nuns, and illustrations of it, if any? 
It was, according to an old ‘ Baedeker’ (1872), 
a reformatory and house of correction. 
Dumont’s ‘ Descriptio omnium Archidicecesis 
Coloniensis Abbatiarum,’ &c. (1879), is little 
more than a tabulated statement of religious 
edifices and their orders, and other ecclesi- 
astical functionaries of that archdiocese at 
the time. What is the present use to which 
the buildings and church are put ? 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


‘Memorrs oF THE CHEVALIER PreRPornt.’— 
Who was the author of this old novel! The 
first title-page runs as follows : “ Memoirs of 
the Chevalier Pierpoint. In two volumes. 
Volume the First. London: Printed for 
R. and J. Dodsley in Pall-Mall. mpccixm.” 
My copy is apparently imperfect. It consists 


It used to be) 


of the first volume and the first part of the 
|second. According to a slip of paper which 
| Il have kept, Mr. John Russell Smith, book- 


| seller, of 36, Soho Square, offered me long 


ago “ Ellis’s ‘ Pierpoint,’ price 1s. 7d. post free.” 
Whether this refers to my copy of the 
‘Memoirs,’ or to some other ook which I 
did not buy, I do not know. Mr. Russell 
| Smith, if I remember rightly, retired from 
| business many years ago. 
Ropert PIERPOINT. 

{He is, we believe, dead, though a son, also a 
| bookseller, keeps up the name.] 

Str Mites Crotty.—Can any Jacobite 
student tell me about Sir Miles Crolly, Knt. ? 
He was naturalized in France, James II. 
|granting the necessary permission on 
|7 December, 1694. He married Lady Ann 
| Gordon, and seems to have been created a 
count, J. M. 


Piczon - Hotes AND ‘Tin TOKENS AT 
WurrsuntipE.—Brand’s ‘Pop. Ant.’ mentions 
parish payments at Whitsuntide for “tynn 
tokens” and “ pigeon-holes,” and also the 
receipt of money “cleared by the pigeon- 
holes.” What were their respective uses ? 

KINGSFORD. 

[See definition of pigeon-holes” in Annandale’s 
| ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ which quotes from Brome :— 
go amend I lost at ninepins; but I got 
| Six tokens towards that at pigeon-holes.} 


Wiye A Rare Articie. — Jacob ben (son 
of) Judah, in his work on the Hebrew ritual, 
composed in the year 1287, speaks of the 
|capital as “London, situated on the 
river Walbrook.” He deplores the rarity of 
wine at the date mentioned. Is there to be 
found anywhere any confirmation of this 
statement ? M. D. Davis. 


Rosert Pacet.—Can any correspondent 
kindly give me particulars of the lineage of 
Robert Paget, Sheriff of London in 1536? 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


| 


Eart Darsy.—Can any reader inform me 
who last bore the title of Earl Darsy, and 
where particulars can be found ? 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

{Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ ed. 1883, mentions 
several Barons D’Arcy. Conyers D’Arcy, second 
Baron, was created Earl of Holderness in 1682, the 
barony and earldom becoming extinct in 1778. This 
may possibly help our correspondent. ] 


Masor-GENERAL Price.—Sarah Martin, 
daughter of Thomas Martin, K.C., of Alres- 
ford Hall, Essex, married Major-General 
| John Price, who died at Breda in 1747, leav- 
ing Martin and Mary. The latter married 
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Isaac Rebow, M.P. for Colchester, who died 
1734. See Hssex Review, July, 1902. Where 
can I obtain information as to the John Price 
mentioned above or his family ? 
P. E. Crark. 
32, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


JouN Moore, Bisuor or Ety.— This pre- 
late married Dorothy, only surviving child of 
William Barnes, of Sadberge, co. Durham, 
and widow (1) of Michael Blackett, third but 
second surviving son of Sir William Blackett, 
Bart., M.P., and (2) of Sir Richard Brown, 
Bart., of London. The bishop had three 
sons —viz., Daniel, William, and Charles. 
Surtees in his ‘History of Durham’ states 
that the first two died s.p. but makes no 
reference to the third. Could any of your 
correspondents inform me what became of 
him? H. R. Letenton. 

East Boldon, Durham. 


Beglies, 


DUNWICH OR DUNMOW A BISHOP'S SEE. 
(9% S. x. 44.) 


Tue discoveries of the day are truly 
alarming, and many pleasurable tradi- 
tions have been rendered untenable as the 
result of modern research, but I venture to 
question the validity of the claim of your 
correspondent Mr. Epwarp Siru on behalf 
of Essex for an honour which clearly belongs 
to Suffolk. Is it not strange that the claim 
for Dunmow should be made for the first 
time after the lapse of a thousand years 
from the cessation of the bishopric in ques- 
tion, and that Morant, who had the Jekyll 
and Holman MSS., with a vast collection 
of ancient documents relating to Essex, 
numbering, as he states, 400 volumes, 
should never have given a hint of the 
ecclesiastical dignity of Dunmow in ancient 
times? I find I have nineteen variations of 
the spelling of the Suffolk place, taken mostly 
from records. 

Dunwich is in Saxon Dunmoce, or, as it 
appears in the Saxon annals, Damuc, and in 
Bede Dommuc, later known as Dynwyec or 
Dunwich, from dona, hilly down, and wyc, a 
fort. In Anglo-Norman times the name ap- 
pears as Donewyc. The place was at a very 
early period the capital of the Iceni. It was 


the capital of the East Angles at the end of 
the sixth century, and became the epis- 
copal see in 631, and there the successors of 
Felix, the first bishop, continued for 200 
years. 

The church of St. Felix in Dunwich was 
probably the cathedral till carried away by 


the sea, and then successively St. John and 
St. Nicholas. In Palgrave’s map of the “Terri- 
tories constituting the Anglo-Saxon Empire” 
and in Gibson’s map attached to his edition 
of the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ Dunwich is marked 
as Domuc, but Dunmow does not even appear. 
The East Saxons who inhabited the counties 
of Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertford- 
shire were converted by Milletus (consecrated 
in 604), who established the bishop’s see in 
London, then the capital of that little state. 
The kingdom of the East Angles as defined 
by Sammes was 

* bounded on the east and north by the sea, on the 
south it bordered upon Essex and Harfordshire, 
and on the west it had a ditch called St. Edmund’s 
Ditch for its principal limits.” —‘ Britannia Antiqua 
Illustrata,’ 552. 

Now Dunmow was included in the kingdom 
of the East Saxons, and was in the diocese of 
London, and it is not very likely that the see 
of the bishops of the East Angles should have 
been in an obscure place in another kingdom. 

When in 787 the sees of Worcester, Here- 
ford, Leicester, Sydnacester, Elmham, and 
Dunwich were for a time dismembered from 
the province of Canterbury and put under 
the newly created archbishopric of Lichfield, 
would Mr. Siru seriously contend that 
Essex was touched or the diocese of London 
in any way interfered with ? 

Felix was undoubtedly the first of the 
bishops of the East Angles, and his great 
work was the conversion of the East Angles 
under Sigebert, their king. On the other 
hand, Sebert, King of the East Saxons, was 
converted by the preaching of Milletus. 

In the ‘Liber de Archiepiscopis et Epis- 
copis Anglie’ of Bartholomew de Cotton, a 
monk of Norwich, who did not survive 1298, 
referring to Felix, the first Bishop of Dun- 
wich, 630, and his successful labours in the 
dominion of Sigebert, it is said :— 

** Hic scolas litterarum opportunis locis constituit, 
et in civitate Donmoc sedem habuit que nunc 
Filchstowe vocatur [?] super mare in orientali parte 
Suthfolchie. Hic cum xvii. annis_ ecclesiam 
rexisset, sepultus est in Domoc, civitate sedis suze ; 
sed postea inde translatus est apud Seham, ubi 
aliquando secundum quosdam fuit sedes episcopalis, 
que est villa juxta stagnum Elyense, qui — 
postea destructus a Danis, corpus ejus quesitum et 
repertum in Ramesiensi coenobio humatum est.”— 
Fol. 266, ed. Luard, p. 38. 

See Wharton’s ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ vol. i. pp. 403- 
412. 

Gibson, in his edition of the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle’ (Oxon., 1692), identifies Domoc 
with Dunwich “in agri Suffolciensis ora 
maritima,” and he adds :— 

“Hane certe conjecturam plurimum confirmat 
quod de Alfhuno episcopo in his Annalibus traditur. 
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Dicitur is diem obiisse apud ‘Sudbury’ in agro 
Suffolciensi, et sepultum fuisse apud Domuc. Quo 
autem in loco illum credamus tumulatum, nisi in 
Ecclesia Cathedrali de Dunwich, cujus ipse erat 
ee ? presertim cum in eodem agro mortem 
obivit. Ea fuit sedes Kast Anglorum Episcoporum, 
quam ibi fixit Felix, postquam eos ad fidem Chris- 
tianam convertisset, deinde A Biso Episcopo in duas 
divisa est, adjecta Elmhamensi, utraque demum 
in unam coalvit circa an. Dom. pecccLy.” 

So in the ‘ Adversaria’ to Matthew of Paris, 
but this does not carry us further back than 
1640. In Bede’s days it is clear that Dunwich 
was known as Dummoc, in Matthew of 
Westminster's days as Donewic or Dunwich. 
When, therefore, the latter quotes from the 
former, he uses the form engueel by Bede ; 
whereas, writing later and nearer his own 
time, he naturally adopts the name by which 
the place was then known. Mr. SMITH conse- 
quently can hardly make any substantial point 
out of the fact of Matthew of Westminster 
referring to Dunwich,and not Dummoc,as late 
as the ransoming of the place with Yarmouth 


and Ipswich by the barons. Your corre- 
spondent further says, “The will of Bishop 
heodred has Dunamowe.” Possibly. I 
have not seen this will, neither do I find his 
name amongst the eleven bishops of Dun- 
wich. As to “Tilfred Damnoce Episcopus,” 
I suppose this is Tedfrid or Tidferth, who 
was present at the synod of Beconfield in | 
798, of Clovesho in 803, and Celicuth in 813 
(see Spelman’s ‘Concil. Angl.,’ pp. 318, 325, 
328), and the bishop of Dunwich at the| 
period already mentioned, when Offa, King | 
of Mercia, succeeded in having Lichfield | 
raised to the dignity of an archbishopric. 
W. A. Coprmncer. 


Kersal Cell, Manchester. 


DisarreaRinc Cuartists (9 §. ix. 144 
251, 391, 496; x. 34, 171).—Mr. Horyoake’s 
mistakes oblige me to address you under the | 
above heading without any intention of say- | 
ing aught about Chartists or Chartism, a 
subject void of interest for me. I gladly 
avail myself of the present opportunity to 
thank Mr. Gricor for setting your readers 
right as to my personality, no less than for 
his panegyric in connexion with my humble 
contributions to your pages, for Mr. Hory- 
OAKE’s description of me as a lifelong reader 
for “literals” was neither complimentary nor 
just. In his latest note Mr. HoLyoaKke admits 
that he did confuse me with Mr. W. E. Apams, 
but, unfortunately, in confessing one error 
he stumbles into another. How the confusion 
was occasioned, he says, ‘‘I cannot now tell, 
as I have mislaid Mr. F. Apams’s communi- 


cation.” As I have never in my life been in 
y 


correspondence with him, he apparently means 
by “communication” some writing addressed 
to you. But there is nothing of mine in 
‘N. & Q.’ between 8 February and 21 June, 
whereas my Newcastle namesake's contribu- 
tion in correction of Mr. HoLYoAKE appeared 
on 17 May. It is clear, therefore, that in the 
passage quoted above I am confused for the 
second time with Mr. W. E. Apams ; but I do 
not see how that gentleman’s “communica- 
tion” can help Mr. HotyoakeE to account for 
the confusion in the first instance any more 
than in the second. ADAMS. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


LoNGFELLOw (9 §. x. 107).—The following 
extract from Longfellow’'s journal, as given 
in the ‘ Life’ of the poet edited by Samuel 
Longfellow, contains the information re- 
quired: “ May 27th, 1868. Sailed from New 
York for Liverpool in the steamer Russia.” 

Curnupert E. A. CLayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


CAVALIER AND RoUNDHEAD FAMILIES OF 
CARMARTHEN AND GLAMORGAN (9% S, x. 168). 
—If T. M.-S. will refer to the ‘ History of 


|the Civil War in South Wales,’ by L. (?) 


Phillips, and to the Calendars of the Com- 
mittee of Compounding at the Record Office, 


| he will find most of the Cavalier families in 
H. 


South Wales duly set down. 


Horr, LOVE WERE QUEs- 
TIONED” (98 §. x. 107).—In response to the 
request of W. F. G. 8. for the correct render- 
ing of the lines quoted by him from memory, 
1 would say that I find upon the fly-leaf of 
my Bible these lines, which I there attribute 
to John Byrom :— 

Faith, Hope, and Love were questioned what they 

thought 

Of future glory, which religion taught : 

Now Faith it firmly to be true, 

And Hope expected so to find it, too: 

Love answered, smiling, with a conscious glow, 

* Believe? Expect? I know it to be so!” 

FreDERIC RowLAND MARVIN. 

537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


“ BarBiTonsor ” (9*" S. x. 169).—Your corre- 
spondent evidently has not wasted any 
energy in his quest of this word, which is 
to be found in many vocabularies, ¢.g., Coles’s 
* Lat.-Engl. Dict.’ (“ barbitonsor, a barber”) ; 
Maigne d’Arnis’s ‘ Lexicon Manuale,’ s.v. 
‘ Barbaria’ (“barbitonsoris officina, boutique 
de perruquier,” i.e., barber’s shop) ; ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum’ (“barboure, Jarditon- 
sor”); ‘Catholicon Anglicum’ (“barbur, 
barbitonsor”); fifteenth - century English 
vocabulary in Wright - Wiilcker’s ‘ Vocabu- 
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laries,’ 651, 19 (“4arbitansor {eh barbur ”). 
The word belongs to medizval latinity,* but 
its suggested connexion with /ar/iton is out 
of the question. The suffixes -or and -rix 
cannot be joined to nouns, but only to 
supine-stems, to form agential substantives, 
such as amat-or, doct-or, rect or, audit-or ; 
amat-rixz, &c. But enough of the pedant. I 
may add, however, that Maigne d’Arnis’s 
* Lexicon,’ already cited, contains ** barbitons- 
trix, Jarbiére,” i.e., female barber, the ¢ de- | 
rived, perhaps, from the present-stem of 
tondere, tond-, but certainly euphonic. Bar- 
Litonsor is of frequent occurrence in the 
*Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham,’ 
lately edited for the Surtees Society by 
Canon Fowler, a valued correspondent of 
*N. & Q.,.’ who, as the meaning is so well 
known, deemed a gloss needless. 
F. ApAms. 


115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“ Barbitonsor” is the gloss of “a Barbur” 
in ‘Catholicon Anglicum.’ Sr. Swit. 


Buack As A Bapce or Mourning (9 8. x. 
87).—In this connexion the following may be 
found useful :— 

“What St. Cyprian here saith of black garments 
shews, that the African Christians did not usually 
wear this colour, as was the custom of some other 
countries. As to the Romans, with them the men 
mourned in black, the women in white.”—Herbert’s 
translation of Fleury’s ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ | 
vol. i. p. 419. 

I have not the French text at hand to refer to. 

The following references to various colours 
used as mourning may interest your corre- | 
spondent :— 

Black, white, yellow.—Hazlitt’s ‘Brand’s Anti- 
quities,’ vol. ii. pp. 204-6. 

White used in the Byzantine Court. — Legg, 
. Liturgical Use of Colours,’ p. 4 

Yellow, peasants’ mourning in Sweden.—Horace 
Marryat, ‘ Year in Sweden,’ vol. i. p. 361. 

W hite.—Geo. Musgrave, ‘ Nooks and Corners of | 
Old France, vol. i. p. 321. | 

Unwashed linen.—Southey, ‘Commonplace Book,’ 
vol. i. p. 547. 

Mourning, first, in Scotland.—Herkless, ‘ Life of 
Cardinal Beaton,’ p. 129. 

_ Mourning, excessive.—‘ Memoirs of the Verney 
Family,’ vol. ii. p. 15. 


ASTARTE. 


_ Louis Mercier, in ‘Le Deuil, son Observa- 
tion dans tous les Temps,’ on the authority 


_* It is thus noticed by Voss in his treatise ‘ De 
Vitiis Sermonis,’ Amsterdam, 1645, pp. 362, 816: 
** Barbator barbaré, pro fonsore, est apud Petrum 


Blesensem epist. xiv. Sed nec Latinum, quod multis | 
in usu, barbitonsor; aded ut nec refugerit per- | 
doctus vir, Petrus Servius lib. de unguento armario | 
pag. 39.” | 


of Winckelmann (‘ Histoire de l’Art’), states 
that the custom of wearing black in times of 
mourning was practised by early Romans and 
existed among the Greeks in Homeric days, 
but under the Roman emperors women 
adopted a white habit in place of black. 
I. C. GouLp. 
Cuess Prayinc: A Lecenp (9S. ix. 248, 
293, 398, 512).—It may be worth while to add 
that one of Doyle's best cartoons was founded 
on Retzsch’s plate. See Punch, 14 November, 
1846. It is entitled ‘No Match for the Old 
One,’ and represents Louis Philippe playing 
chess with John Bull. The Gallic cock, the 
lion, and the unicorn are interested spectators. 
Ricnuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


**Ropert, D.G. Pristinensts Eriscopus” 
(9 §. x. 88).—Bishop Stubbs, in the second 
edition of his ‘ Registrum Sacrum Anglica- 
num’ (Oxford, 1897), has in Appendix V., 
p. 197, the entry, “ a.p. 1360, Robert ‘ Pris- 
sinensis’ [sic] Suffragan of Hereford, 1360; 
Worcester, 1373-1375 ; Chichester, 8.V. [sede 
vacante] 1362, May 12.” He has no further 
information about this “suffragan in parti- 
bus.” It may be added that under A.D. 1390 
there is another “Episcopus Prissinensis,” 
William Egmund, “an Austin friar of Stam- 
ford, Suffragan of Lincoln,” also ‘‘ Bishop in 
partibus.” C. E. D. 


Torron S. x. 189).—I am sorry to find 
that the place I inquired after in Sussex is 
Torton (not Toxton). The writing on the 
coat of arms (Oriel) was nearly obliterated, 
hence the mistake. F. PALMER. 

Datchet, Windsor. 


Newark Assey, Surrey ix. 248).—I 
have not noticed any reply tomy query hereon. 
In the Ordnance he of Surrey (1872) I find 
traces of a moat in two or three places round 
about. I presume the boundary wall lined 
it, as it appears to have done at the point 
stated in my query—z.e , due west of the great 
church. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


PictortaL Postcarps (9 ix. 228).— 
From an article in the Picture Postcard for 
October, 1901, I gather that the first card 
conveyed by the post with a picture on it 
was sent in Switzerland and bears the date 
1865. It was apparently many years before 
there were any pictorial cards in this country, 
the first one being a commemorative picture 
postcard sent from the post office in the 
model of the Eddystone Lighthouse at the 
Royal Naval Exhibition, London, on 16 July, 
1891. It was two or three years later that 
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the first English view postcard made its 
appearance. The ordinary postcard is stated 
to have been invented in 1869. 
Freperick T. HipGame. 

“Le FurmMacer ” (9™ §. x. 129).—There is 
no doubt that the meaning is cheese mer- 
chant, though the modern French fromager 
means maker as well as seller of cheese. In 
the ‘Lexicon Manuale’ of Maigne d’Arnis I 
find: “Fromagerius. Qui caseos vendit ; 
marchand de fromages, olim fourmagier (Anno 
1406).”. It is not in populous cities that 
cheese is made for trade purposes, and though 
I have witnessed the making of cheese at a 
small farm nine miles from Bristol, I doubt 
if Bristol itself was “ever noted for its cheese 
industry ” ; but by reason of its high rank as 
a commercial city, second only to London 
prior to the eighteenth century, its situation 
in both Gloucestershire and Somerset, as well 
as its proximity to Wiltshire, it might well be 
an emporium for the famous cheese of those 
counties. F. Apans. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“ ComIcALLy ” §. ix. 285, 370) --We say 
familiarly, quite in the same way, “Ich fiihlte 
mich so komisch, ich glaubte, ich miisste 
sterben” ; and I think that your “funny ” is 
not far from a similar sense-development. 

G. KRruecer. 

Berlin. 


Greek EpicramM (9" 8. ix. 147, 273, 331, 372, 
454).—There is another Greek epigram which 
is similar in idea to those acesthe = quoted :— 
Tpets cio’ ai Xdperess od di) ped tais tTpwi 

Tavrats 
TevinjOys, iv’ Exwo’ ai Xdperes Xdpera. 
*Anth. P.,’ ix. 515. 

With this may be compared the following 
Latin epigram, at one time supposed to be 
by Ausonius, which is to be found among 
rejected pieces on p. 424 of Peiper's ‘ Ausonius’ 
and on p. 100 of vol. v. of Baehrens’s ‘ Poet 
Latini Minores’:— 

Tres fuerant Charites, sed, dum mea Lesbia vixit, 

Quattuor. At periit ; tres numerantur item. 
Baehrens gives ut for “at” in the pentameter. 

Finally one may compare the epigrams in 
which Sappho is called a tenth muse (‘ Anth. 
P.,’ ix. 506 ; Ausonius, ‘ Epig.,’ li. (=xxxii.). 

Epwarp BENsLy. 

The University, Adelaide, 8. Australia. 


Eritscopat Cottece or St. Epwarp (9" 8. 
x. 129) —Possibly the book-plate referred to 
by Mr. MarsHatt is that of St. Edward’s 
College, a Roman Catholic institution at 
Everton, Liverpool. It was formerly called 


“The Episcopal College of St. Edward,” and 
was, I believe, the residence of the Catholic 
bishops of Liverpool for some years. 
Frepverick T. 
The book-plate probably belongs to St. Ed- 
ward’s College at Liverpool. It isa 
Roman Catholic college, conducted by seculars. 
Alexander Goss, D.D., the second R.C. Bishop 
of Liverpool (1856-72), resided at the college 
for many years. I think that the institution 
was founded about 1840. Tuos, Wuire. 
Liverpool. 


Hour or SunNpAY MorninG Service (9 
S ix. 67, 155, 317; x. 77).—In the year 1627 
James Beeson, of Deal, in Kent, was presented 
to the Archdeacon of Canterbury for not 
receiving the communion at Easter. His 
explanation was 
“that he intended to have received the com- 
munion in the parish church of Deal on Easter Day 
last past, and to that end about nine of the clock 
in the forenoon of the same day repaired towards 
the said church ; but being informed by some which 
he met coming therefrom, that the communion was 
near done, he returned, and so received not then 
nor since.’—Vol. for years 1625-27. 

From this it would seem that the service 
probably began at eight in the morning. 
Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


The following entry in one of the ‘Assembly 
Books’ of Yarmouth is of interest in this 
connexion 

* August 10, 15 Eliz. 1573. That Sir James the 
minister shall begin his morning prayers from 
Allhallows until Candlemas Day at five o'clock 
winter and summer, on pain of 12/. to be deducted 
from his wages for every neglect.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Race or THE Gyssrns (9"" 8. x. 87).—Rowe, 
in his ‘Perambulation of Dartmoor,’ gives 
the following account of this race of savages, 
taken from Fuller’s ‘ Worthies of England ’:— 

“T have read of an England beyond Wales: but 
the Gubbings land is a Scythia within England, 
and they pure heathens therein. It lyeth near 
Brent Tor in the edge of Dartmore. It is reported 
that some 200 years since, two strumpets, being with 
child, fled hither to hide themselves, to whom 
certain lewd fellows resorted, and this was their 
first original. They are a peculiar of their own 
making, exempt from Bishop, Archdeacon, and all 
Authority, either ecclesiastical or civil. They live 
in Cotts (rather Holes than Houses) like swine, 
having all incommon, multiplied, without marriage, 
into many hundreds; their language is the drosse 
of the dregs of vulgar Devonian; and the more 
learned a man is, the worse he can understand 
them. During our civil wars, no Souldiers were 
quartered amongst them. Their wealth consisted 
in other men’s goods, and they live by stealing the 
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sheep on the More, and vain it is for any to search 
their houses, being a work beneath the pains of any 
Sheriff, and above the power of any constable. 
Such is their fleetness, they will outrun many 
horses; vivaciousnesse, they outlive most men, 
living in the ignorance of luxury, the Extinguisher 
of Life, they hold together like Burrs, offend One 
and All will revenge his quarrel.” 
Readers of Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho!’ will 
remember how Salvation Yeo killed the King 
of the Gubbings, and there is a reference to 
them in ‘Lydford Law,’ the well - known 
oem of William Browne, the author of 
sritannia’s Pastorals.’ Brent Tor is about 
four miles from Tavistock. A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 
William Browne, a distinguished _ poet, 
author of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ published 


in 1613, gives in his ‘Excursion of a luxuriant 
Fancy on the most ancient Town and 
Borrough of Lydford, lying in Dartmoor,’ 
the following verses (out of many) relating 
to the very interesting tribe of Gubbins, 
made immortal by Fuller and familiar by 
Kingsley :— 
The town’s enclosed with desert moors, 
But where no bear or lion roars, 
And nought can live but hogs ; 
For, all o’erturned by Noah's flood, 
Of four score miles scarce one foot’s good, 
And hills are wholly bogs. 
And near hereto the Gubbins cave ; 
A people that no knowledge have 
Of law, or God, or men; 
Whom Cesar never yet subdued ; 
Who lawless live ; of manners rude: 
All savage in their den. 
By whom—if any pass that way, 
e dares not the least time to stay, 
For presently they howl ; 
Upon which signal they do muster 
Their naked forces in a cluster 
Led forth by Roger Rowle. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN., 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Your correspondent will find something to 
interest him in Charles Kingsley’s ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ Has he consulted the Indexes to 
‘N. & Q.’? [have an idea that I once read 
some communications on this curious body 
of people in your pages. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 

[See 3" 8S. vi. 128; viii. 406.] 


SHAKESPEARE v. Bacon (9 S, ix. 245, 414; 
x. 11, 137).—Taylor, I think, has written the 
line :— 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
Some of your contributors, with many other 
people, are surprised that more is not known 
about Shakspeare. There are many reasons 


why men of genius should not be fully appre- 
ciated during their lifetime. When they 
are so appreciated they generally owe their 
success to their position or to accidental 
circumstances. In the time of Elizabeth or 
James an actor would not hold a high posi- 
tion, though he might be generously treated 
by a few noblemen. If we do not know much 
about Shakspeare, we know more about him 
than about Chettle, Middleton, and many 
similar writers. If we consider other great 
men, we see how unfortunate they often were 
in comparison with second-rate writers, even 
when those great men had obtained notice. 
Dante, Camoens, Tasso, Cervantes, Corneille, 
Milton, are a few examples. We do not know 
the authors of some works which have taken 
a permanent place in the literature of the 
world. The author of ‘The Fisherman’s 
Story’ and of the story of ‘The Three Royal 
Mendicants’ in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ is un- 
known. E. YARDLEY. 


Eartuworks at Burpuam (9 §, x. 129).— 
In Lewis’s ‘ Topographical History of Eng- 
land’ (1842), under ‘ Burpham,’ we read :— 

“Near the church is a high embankment, 
supposed to be of Roman origin......0n the downs 
are numerous burrows—several of which have been 
opened and found to contain ancient coins, 
skeletons, and military weapons. At Peppering, 
near Arundel, were found, in 1820, near the foot of 
the downs, in a bed of gravelly loam resting upon 
chalk—about 3 ft. from the surface and 80 ft. above 
the level of the sea—the bones, a tusk, and some 
a eng of an elephant; the body appeared to be 

ing beneath a bank of earth of great thickness ; 
the tusk measured 4ft. 6in. by 24in. in circum- 
ference ; and the largest grinder 3} in. wide by 7 in. 
long, and weighed 6lbs. 4 ounces, and one of the 
molars of the upper jaw was broken in two and 
detached when found.’ 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


CasTLE CAREWE, PEMBROKE (9"* S. ix. 428, 
490 ; x. 92).—The lines quoted by Dr. H. H. 
Drake from Carew’s ‘Survey of Cornwall’ 
may be considered conclusive with regard to 
the pronunciation of the historian’s name, 
and the Carey” change appears to be a 
deviation from ancient rule. So far [ am in 
agreement with Dr. Drake, but not so in 
regard to his flirtation with the old-standing 
tradition of the descent of tne Geraldines 
from the Gherardini of Florence. On this 
subject two excellent articles have lately 
appeared from the pen of Mr. J. Horace 
Round in the April and July numbers of the 
Ancestor, entitled ‘The Origin of the Fitz- 
Geralds,’ to which I would invite the atten- 
tion of those interested in the subject. Mr. 
Round’s researches result, inter alia, in 
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showing that the wife of Walter FitzOther 
(not Otho) was called Beatrice, and that 
the Welsh marriage with the daughter of 
Rhiwallon rests on no historical basis. 

As Dr. Drake has corrected one or two 
mistakes made by the newspapers in con- 
nexion with the late Jane, Lady Carew 
(not Lady Jane Carew, as written by a slip 
of the pen), I may perhaps be permitted to 
nail another to the counter. Lady Carew 
was the daughter of Major Anthony Cliffe, 
of Abbey Braney, co. Wexford, and in the 
Spectator of 26 January, 1901, a correspon- 
dent, in the course of a discussion on ‘ Links 
with the Past,’ wrote that he had fought 
with the rank of major at the battle of 
Dettingen in 1743. As Major Cliffe, accord- 
ing to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ was born 
in 1734, he would only have been nine years 
of age in 1743, and although we know that 
commissions in the army were often given to 
children in those days, it seemed unlikely 
that a boy of such tender years should 
have held field rank on active service. The 
connexion of both myself and my wife with 
the family into which one of Lady Carew’s 
daughters had married induced me to make 
some inquiries on the subject, and the result 
was that I ascertained that the battle in 
which Major Cliffe was engaged was not 
Dettingen, but Minden. As Minden was 
fought in 1759 he would then have been 
about twenty-five years of age, and although 
it is doubtful if he held field rank on the 
occasion, as Burke says he was made captain 
in the 4th Horse on 1 October, 1766, I have 
the authority of his granddaughter for 
stating that he was actually present at the 
battle. W. F. Prreaux. 

1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 


If your correspondent had sought infor- 
mation from the man who was mending the 
ruad instead of from * Welsh gentlemen,” he 
would have found that the peasantry still 
call the place Carey, as their fathers have 
done from the beginning. j 


Though this name may be pronounced in 
the west of England, the original home of 
the family, as Carey, I do not think that 
it is universally so. We should scarcely 
recognize Sir Nicholas Carew, beheaded by 
Henry VIII. in 1539, as Carey, since Lodge 
tells us, in the memoir of him in his * Por- 
traits,’ that he sprang from the “ancient 
baronial House of Carru, or Carew, in 
Devonshire.” Nor should we detect the 
celebrated Bampfylde Moore Carew, king 
of the gipsies, under the name Carey. 
There is much controversy as to whether 


the great poet’s name should be pronounced 
Cowper or Cooper, though I never heard any 
question as to that of Earl Cowley. The 
English language abounds with anomalies. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A. HEPPLEWHITE, DesIGNER OF FURNITURE 
(9 S. x. 128).—A facsimile of a page of Hep- 
plewhite’s ‘Cabinet Maker’s Guide,’ published 
in 1787, will be found upon p. 193 (curiously 
this particular illustration is not indexed in 
the volume) of Litchfield’s ‘Illustrated His 
tory of Furniture’ (1892). The author, after 
referring to Chippendale, says :— 

* Other well-known designers and manufacturers 
of this time were Hepplewhite, who published a 
book of designs very similar to those of his contem- 
poraries, and Matthias Lock...... A copy of Pao. 
white’s book, in the author's possession (published 
in 1789), contains 300 designs ‘of every article of 
household furniture of the newest and most approved 
designs,’ and it is worth while to quote from his 
yreface to illustrate the high esteem in which 

nglish cabinet work was held at this time.” 


Here follows the quotation. 

“A selection of designs from his book are given, 
and it will be useful to compare them with those of 
other contemporary makers. From such a com- 
parison it will be seen that in the progress from the 
rococo of Chippendale to the more severe lines of 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite forms a connecting link 
between the two.” 

Some illustrations of his work and much 
interesting matter about the maker follow. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


** LupO-MANNARO” (9% §. ix. 329, 476; x. 
34).—The belief, says Thomas Wright in his 
edition of Giraldus Cambrensis (1863, p. 79), 
in men who could transform themselves into 
wolves was a very prevalent superstition, 
not only in the Middle Ages, but in much 
more recent times, and formed part of 
the witchcraft superstitions from which 
plenty of stories like that told by Giraldus 
‘of a wolf which conversed with a priest” 
could be collected. In England, where 
wolves have long disappeared, the witches of 
late times turned themselves into hares. (See 
also Scott’s ‘ Demonology,’ 1831, p. 279.) The 
following is, I think, a hitherto unnoticed 
account of Dutch and German were-wolves 
of comparatively late date. It is from the 
Weekly Journal of 1 February, 1718:— 

‘“* Letters from Over-Yssel in the United Provinces 
say that many hundreds of the Peasants there have 
made a strick Search in the Woods and Mountains 
in quest of more Creatures of the Kind of the youn 
wild Woman which they lately took near the Lord- 
ship of Cranenbourg; but finding none, the more 
Judicious take her to be the Issue of some deceased 
Were-Wolves, which are certain Sorcerers, who 
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having anointed their Bodies, with an Oyntment 
which they make by the Instinct of the Devil, and 
putting on a certain enchanted Girdle, do not only 


unto the View of others seem as Wolves, but to | 
their own thinking have both the Shape and Nature | 


of Wolves, so long as they wear it; and they do 
dispose of themselves as very Wolves in worrying 
and killing; and mostly humane Creatures. Ot 
such, sundry have been taken and executed in 
several Parts of Germany and the Netherlands. 
One Peter Stump (as you may read in Verstegan’s 
* Antiquities,’ pag. 237) for being a Were-Wolf, and 
having kill’d 13 Children, two Women, and one 
Man, was at Bedbur, not far from Cullen, in the 
Year 1589, put unto a very terrible Death. The 
Flesh of divers Parts of 
with hot Iron Tongs, his Arms, Thighs, and Legs 


broken on a Wheel, and his Carcass lastly burnt. | 


He died with very great Remorse, desiring that 


his Body might not be spar’d from any Torment, so | 
A little after this a young | 


his Soul might be sav'd. 
Gentleman of about 20 Years of Age, being un- 
happily seduc'd to be in this infernal Gang of Were- 
Men or Sorcerers, was hang’d at Vienna, and whilst 
he was hanging, a Beard as white as Snow imme- 
diately sprung from his Chin down to his Waste, to 
the Admiration and Astonishment of all the Spec- 


tators; the News whereof being carried to the | 
Emperor, who call’d several wise Men together to | 


give their Opinion of this Prodigy, they conjectur’d, 
that if this young Man had not offended against the 
Laws of his Country, he might by leading a good 
Life have lived to that Age, which would have 
deserv'd such a Beard as then appear'd upon him 
at his Execution: And by this Example we may see 
that Wicked Men may cut off their Days, long 
before the appointed Time allotted them by Nature.” 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Webster, in his very powerful drama ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi,’ alludes to this terrible 
superstition :— 

Doctor. A very pestilent disease, my lord, 

They call it lycanthropia. 


Pescara. What 's that ? 
I need a dictionary to’t. 
Doctor. I'll tell you. 


In those that are possess’d with 't there o’erflows 
Such melancholy humour, they imagine 
Themselves to be transforméd into wolves ; 
Steal forth to church-yar@s in the dead of night, 
And dig dead bodies up: as two nights since 
One met the duke ’bout midnight in a lane 
Behind Saint Mark’s church, with the leg of a man 
Upon his shoulder ; and he howl’d fearfully ; 
Said he was a wolf, only the difference 
Was, a wolf's skin was hairy on the outside, 
His on the inside; bade them take their swords, 
Rip up his flesh, and try ; straight [ was sent for, 
And having minister'd to him, found his grace 
Very well recover'd. Act V., se. ii. 

In ‘Kempion,’ a wild set of verses which 
Sir Walter Scott was the first to publish, and 
which he suggests may be an old metrical | 
romance surviving only in ballad form, the 
were-wolf occurs :— 

O was it warwolf in the wood ? 
Or was it mermaid in the sea? 
Or was it man or vile woman, 


his Body was pull’d out | 


It wasna warwolf in the wood, 
Nor was it mermaid in the sea; 
But it was my wicked stepmother, 
And wae and weary may she be! 
* Minstrelsy of Scottish Border,’ ed. 1862, 
vol. ii. part i. p. 246. 

In Morris’s ‘ Life of St. Patrick’ we read 
of a man assuming the shape of a wolf, but 
as I do not remember the authority for the 
tale, if one be given, I cannot make even a 
guess as to its age. Giraldus Cambrensis 
writes of a man and a woman being changed 
| into wolves (Rolls Series, vol. v. p. 101). 
Some interesting information on this sub- 
| ject occurs in Henri Gaidoz, ‘La Rage et 
St. Hubert,’ pp. 110-12. 

Edward I. possessed a war-engine called 
“the warwolf,” which was used at the siege 
|of Stirling Castle (Andrew Lang, ‘ Hist. of 
Scotland,’ i. 193). Epwarp PEAcocK. 


‘Caste’: ProroTyres oF THE CHARACTERS 
(9% S. x. 108).—I can remember many years 
ago, | think in 1858 or 1859, Sir William and 
Lady Don coming to Aberdeen and acting in 
the farce ‘Used Up, in which Sir William 
sustained the part of Sir Charles Coldstream, 
a favourite ré/e of Charles J. Mathews. 
Shortly afterwards he emigrated to Aus- 
tralia. In Solly’s ‘Index of Hereditary 
Titles of Honour’ may be found :— 

** Don of Newtondon, Berwick.—Don, Bart., 8., 
1667 till 1862.—Wauchope. Took name of Don- 
Wauchope, 1862.” 

This may perhaps be the same family. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


James ANDERTON (9 §S. x. 87).—James 
Anderson (not Anderton) was born at Edin- 
| burgh 5 August, 1662, his father being the 
| Rev. Patrick Anderson, who was ejected from 
| his church at the Restoration, and who held 
|a conventicle at Edinburgh, for which he 
| suffered imprisonment on the Bass Rock. 
At the age of eighteen James obtained the 
Master of Arts degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and three years later, having served 
his law apprenticeship with Sir Hugh Pater- 
son, W.S., of Bannockburn, was admitted a 
member of the Writers to the Signet. He 
first appeared before the public in 1705, pub- 
lishing ‘An Historical Essay, showing that 
the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland is Im- 
perial and Independent,’ confuting the mis- 
takes and misrepresentations of Drake's 
‘Historia Anglo- Scotia’ and Attwood’s 
‘Superiority of the Crown of England over 
the Crown of Scotland,’ both these books 
being ordered by the Scots Parliament to be 


My ain true love, that misshaped thee ? 


burnt by the common hangman. On 10 
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August (not the 2Ist), 1705, he was thanked 
by the Parliament, which voted him 400/. | 
Further, the same Parliament accepted his 
proposal for engraving and publishing the 
ancient charters and great seals of Scotland, 
and voted him altogether 1,350/., besides 
recommending him to the queen “as a per- 
son meriting her gracious favour.” But it is 
doubtful if all the latter sum voted was paid 
to him. He was appointed Postmaster- 
General for Scotland in 1715, but was super- 
seded two and a half years later, for some 
reason not evident. In 1727-8 he brought 
out four volumes entitled ‘Collections relat- 
ing to the History of Mary, eee of Scot- 
land,’ and in the latter year he died in London 
of apoplexy. The foregoing details are taken 
from the ‘Life of Thomas Ruddiman,’ by 
George Chalmers, London, 1794, and are but 
a few of the many relating to Anderson 
in that book. I should be glad to make 
a full extract for Mr. Prv« if he desires me 
to do so. J. J. Ber. 
Northcote, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Anderton is clearly a misprint for Ander- 
son. There is a full life of James Anderson 
(1662-1728) in the ‘D.N.B.,’ i. 378 sgq., in 
which special mention is made of his answer 
to Atwood. At p. 220 of the Portland MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.), vol. iv., there is an 
abstract of an interesting letter from William 
Greg, afterwards executed for high treason, 
to Harley :— 


“* Lest they [the Commissioners of the Council of 
Trade) fem fH not meet again in the same giving 
humour they happened to be in yesterday, a couple 
of authors came to be considered for good services 
to their native country: and these were Mr. 
Hodges who, beside the 400/. sterling ordered him, 
might also have expected, had he been here, the 
thanks of the House, which Mr. Anderson, the 
other champion, had, together with a promise of 
the like reward, which, in the present low ebb of 
the Treasury, cannot be so readily paid as was the 
tribute of thanks. Mr. Atwood’s book, which 
ve occasion to the latter of these gentlemen to 
raw his pen, is ordered to be burnt by the hand of 
the hangman.” 
The article on William Atwood in the 
‘D.N.B.. i. 243, states that the date of 
Atwood’s death is uncertain, and suggests 
1705 Hearne, ‘Remarks and Collections,’ 
ili. 475, 22 October, 1712, writes :— 

“Mr Atwood, of Grey’s Inn, is dead. He was 
Esq". He writ several ks (very well) about the 
Sovereignty of Scotland. He was a learned Anti- 
quary, and a very curious Man.” 

This gives the approximate date of death. 
E. 


§. viii. 42 ; x. 77).—-This tree 
has a flower, but, like that of the beech and the 


elm, it is green, and hangs in loose bunches 
of three or more stalked blossoms from the 
under side of the leaf-spray. It is con- 
spicuous on account rather of its yellowish- 
green bracteas than of its small flowers. At 
the annual meeting of the Selborne Society, 
held on 29 May last, Lord Avebury in the 
course of his address said :— 

** Many people do not seem to know that all trees 
have flowers. This is no doubt because in many of 
them—oaks, elms, beech, ash, and others—they are 
small and green. Indeed, speaking generally, we 
may say that when the pollen is carried from one 
flower to another by the wind the flowers are small 
and green. Every one must have noticed the great 
clouds of pollen produced by Scotch firs. On the 
contrary, when it is carried by insects much 
economy is effected. In such cases it is an advan- 
tage that flowers should be of a different colour 
from the leaves, because it renders them more con- 
spicuous to the insects. The scent acts in the same 
way, and the honey gives the insects a definite in- 
ducement for their visits.”"— Nature Notes, July. 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


Brown (9 §S. ix. 228, 352).—Mr. 
WIENHOLT does not give any date, and con- 
sequently it is almost impossible to fix the 
identity of the Major-General Brown about 
whom he seeks information. In the year 1881 
alone, for instance, there lived several majors- 
general of that name, others of the name 
of Browne and in other years there were still 
others of both names. Possibly the following 
list of general officers in 1881 may supply the 
information needed :— 

Major-General David Brown. Served in 
Burmese war 1852-3; at relief of Pegu. 
Madras Infantry. Address, The Firs, Murth, 
near Aberdeen. Married in 1879 Eleanor 
Frances, eld. dau. of Thomas Hobbs Williams, 
Sowdon, Lympstone, 8. Devon. 

Major-General George Gleig Brown, R.A. 
(Bombay). Served in Indian Mutiny; at 
capture of Awah and Somgoneer. Retired 
1879 as lieutenant-colonel. 

Major-General George Rodney Brown, R.A. 
(Bengal). Served in Punjab campaign 1848- 
1849 ; present at Sadoolapore, Chillianwallah, 
and Goojerat. Retired 1878. 

Major-General William Tod Brown, C.B., 
R.A. (Bengal). Served in Punjab campaign 
1848-9 ; in charge of Lord Clyde’s siege-train 
in Indian Mutiny ; assistant adjutant-general 
of R.A. 1875-8. 

Major-General John Henry Brown, R.A. 
Served in Crimean war 1854, at siege of 
Sebastopol. 

General William Gustavus Brown. Served 
in Punjab campaign, at Sadoolapore, Chillian- 
wallah, and Goojerat ; colonel 83rd Foot from 
1873. Retired 1879. 
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Surgeon-General Sir John Campbell Brown, 
K.C.B. Retired (Bengal) 1876. 

Major-General Andrew Browne, C.B., son 
of late A. Browne, Moyville, Galway, M.P. 
Served in Crimean war ; in China war 1860. 
Knt. Leg. Hon. and Medjidie. 

Major-General Charles Frederick Browne, 
late Bengal Staff Corps. 

Major-General Henry Ralph Browne, late 
63rd Foot, J.P. Flintshire. At Agra 1875-80 
as brigadier-general. 

Major-General James Frankfort Manners 
Browne, C.B., R.E., son of Hon. and Very 
Rev. H. M. Browne, Dean of Lismore (son of 
second Lord Kilmaine and Hon. Catherine, 
daughter of first Viscount Frankfort de 
Montmorency); b. 1823; Knt. Leg. Hon. 
and Medjidie ; Governor of Woolwich Royal 
Military Academy from 1880. 

Lieut.-General (late Field- Marshal) Sir 
Samuel James Browne, V.C., K.C.B., &e. 
Served in Punjab campaign 1848-9, at 
Chillianwallah, Goojerat, &c. 

General Walter John Browne, U.B., Bom- 
bay Infantry. Retired 1878. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“ ENDORSEMENT”: “ Dorso - VENTRALITY’ 
(9% §S. ix. 64, 212, 331, 415; x. 93).—As you 
have returned to this subject; perhaps I may 
call attention to Rex v. Bigg in 1717, where a 
prisoner was indicted for rasing out an en- 
dorsement on a bank bill (a felony by an Act 
of 1697). The jury found that since 1696 
“the way that was only used was to write all the 
payments of any part of the money paid upon these 
notes -— and across the writing LI the said notes 
and that such inscriptions from......1696 hitherto 
have been and are commonly called indorsements.” 


Prisoner’s counsel argued strongly before all 
the judges that such writing could not be an 
This being, said he, the 
plain signification of the word in the common 
use of it, manifestly implied from its deriva- 
tion, how, then, can it signify anything written 
on the face and inside and not on the back 
side of the note?’ Nevertheless, prisoner was 
convicted, sentenced to death, and trans- 
ported. The case is reported 1 Strange, 18, 
and much more fully 3 Peere Williams, 419. 
HERMAN COHEN. 


TepuLa, A Birp (9 ix. 389, 433, 516; 
x. 53).—Apart from the fact that tedula has 
not been proved to be a genuine word, there 
is no “common element” -edula, etymo- 
logically, in the bird-words quoted by Mr. 
C. 5. Warp. All that is common is the 
diminutive suffix -u-/a (Indo-European -Lo). 
Fic-ed-u-la, little fig-eater, has two stems 


+suflix ; moned-u-la and nited-u-la (if from 
moneo and niteo), one stem+suffix. (Querque- 
dula is said by the unreliable Ainsworth to 
be a diminutive of the Lat. form of the 
accus. of Kepxis (? Képxos) ; but the above ex- 
amples will suftice. 


Latin Verses (9 ix. 447; x 16).— 
Aulus Gellius (xix. 9) quotes these verses 
as by Valerius .Mdituus. In Martin Hertz’s 
larger edition of Gellius (1885) they are 
given thus :— 

Qui faculam prefers, Phileros, quz vil opus nobis? 

Ibimus sic, lucet pectore flamma satis. 

Istam nam potis est vis seeva exstinguere venti 

Aut imber czlo candidus precipitans, 

At contra hunc ignem Veneris, nisi si Venus ipsa, 

Nullast qu possit vis alia opprimere. 

In his smaller edition of 1886 Hertz reads 
non, not nam, in the third line. Even should 
the reference for the quotation have already 
been supplied, it may possibly be of interest 
to have the lines in fy 
Epwarp BENSsLY, 
The University, Adelaide, 8. Australia. 


TrEssHER ” x. 47).—I would seek to 
connect ‘‘tressher” with ‘‘ treasure,” a com- 
mon ee ymic, he acting as a sort of clerk 
(parish clerk) to the incumbent, who appa- 
rently was non-resident, perhaps as an 
absentee on account of religion. The date 
given of 1560 is just at the commencement 
of Elizabeth’s reign, when the influence of 
Mary would still be current among 
the clergy. ABSENS. 


MALLeT usep By Sir WREN 
(9% S. ix. 346, 493 ; x. 17, 136).—I should be 
sorry to think that the proofs in support of 
the assertion that Sir Christopher Wren be- 
longed to the Masonic body are inconclusive. 
The weight of testimony is in favour of the 
generally accepted assertion that he was 
elected Grand Master in 1685, and so con- 
tinued (with the exception of one year) until 
the death of King William III. in 1702, whilst 
there is probability that he remained in office 
till a later year. Sir Christopher’s star de- 
clined after the death of his patron, friend, 
and brother-Mason King William, and dis- 
putes became acute between the former and 
the commissioners for rebuilding St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the commissioners having the 
material advantage, and succeeding in effect- 
ing the dismissal of Sir Christopher from his 
office of Surveyor of Public Works in 1719. 
One Benson was appointed to the office, but 
was afterwards dismissed in disgrace, and his 
only fame is to be found in a passing allusion 
to him in the ‘ Dunciad.’ The statement has 
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been made that King George I. superseded 
Wren in his office of Grand Master of the 
Freemasons also in favour of Benson, and 
that to the just resentment thus engendered 
the secession from the Masonic body of many 
of its best members and its decadence for 
several years were to be attributed. 
W. B. H. 


Biscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Bewleys of Cumberland and their Trish and 
other Descendants. By Bir Edmund Thomas | 
Bewley, M.A., LL.D. (Dublin, William McGee.) 

Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ have not forgotten the 

valuable article on ‘ Beaulieu as a Place-Name’ 

contributed by Str Epmunp Tuomas Bewizy to 

g* §. viii. 397. The fruitful and important 

researches to which that article is due were under- | 

taken in connexion with the genealogical work now | 
issued. To Londoners and Southern Englishmen | 
generally Beaulieu—pronounced Bewley—with its 
renowned Abbey and its Palace House, the stately 
and hospitable seat of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
seems to enjoy a virtual monopoly of the name. As 
Sir Edmund has shown, however, Beaulieu (immor- 
talized in ‘The Armada’ by Macaulay, who, how- 
ever, neglects the popular pronunciation), or Bewley, 
answering to the Latin be//us /ocus, is of frequent 
occurrence in Britain, and is constantly applied 
to monastic or ecclesiastical sites. Analogies 
are found in Beaumont (Bellus Mons), Clairlieu | 

(Clarus Locus), Clairvaux (Clara Vallis), Vaucluse 

(Vallis Clausa), &c. Beaulieu or Bewley, which | 

1s a family name derived from a place so called, | 

exists in widely separated localities. In many | 

cases—most cases even—it would seem there is no 

connexion between the De Beaulieus or Bewleys of | 

one —— and those of another. Sir si 
i 


who supplies this history of the De Beaulieus or 
Bewleys of Cumberland, afterwards of Ireland, dis- 
claims, for instance, all connexion with those of 
Lincolnshire. No fewer than forty different ways 
of spelling the name of the Cumberland family are 
quoted from patent, court, and subsidy rolls, letters | 
patent, Parliamentary writs, deeds, &c., without, 
possibly, exhausting the list. The earliest mention 
is in Subsidy Rolls of 6 Edward LII. (1332), wherein 
it appears variously as De Beaulieu and De Beulew. 
Bewleugh oecurs in a patent roll of 14 Henry VIII. ; 
Bewniey in State papers of the same reign; and 
Bowlie in Muster Rolls of 23 Elizabeth. First 
heard of in the reign of Edward III, the De 
Beaulieus of Cumberland are believed to have 
come from the chateau (subsequently a village) 
of Beaulieu, near Havré, in the province of 
Hainault. What can be traced of the history of 
this family is given, including a mention by Froissart, 
who was born at Valenciennes, in Hainault, 
not far from the chiteau of Beaulieu. Froissart 
mentions the capture by the English of ‘* Messire 
Guillaume des Bordes, en bon conuenant, d’un 
Escuyer de Haynaut, appelé Guillaume de Beau- 
lieu, appert Ho’mes d’armes, & qui grand temp 
auoit geu Anglois, es forteresses de Calais.” Sir 
Edmund calis the leader and companion in 
misfortune of Guillaume de Beaulieu, Guillaume 

Bourdes. The name is, however, Des Bourdes, 


not only in the edition of Denis Savvage, from 
which he quotes, but in the earlier edition of 
Froissart of 1505. Sir Edmund establishes the 
presence of a De Beaulieu of Hainault in the 
retinue of Queen Philippa of Hainault, the spouse 
of Edward III., shows that he was likely to be 
rewarded for his services, and proves that at this 
time the De Beaulieus established themselves in 
Cumberland. The argument is more than tenable, 
but we must leave our readers to trace it in Sir 
Edmund’s book. Thomas de Beaulieu, of Thistle- 
thwaite parish, of Castle Sowerby Cumberland, 
appears in the Subsidy Rolls of 1332-40. The sub- 
sequent career of the Bewleys we cannot follow. 
So many important offices were held by them and 


| such benetits were received from the Crown from 


the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry VIIL., 
that the course of descent of the main line can be 
traced with what virtually amounts to certainty. 
The Bewleys of Woodhalland Ratcliffe, Hull, became 


| adherents of George Fox, and underwent distraint 
|and imprisonment for refusal to pay tithes. In 


addition to the Bewleys now settled in Ireland 
there are many domiciled in the United States. 
The interesting volume is enriched with portraits, 
arms, and other illustrations, and with admirably 
executed pedigrees. 


La Caricature en Angleterre. Par Augustin Filon. 
(Paris, Hachette.) 

M. Finox, who possesses knowledge of our stage 

remarkable in a foreigner and not common in 

a native, is even better equipped with regard 

to our caricaturists. Of these he has made a 


| close study, and he has written concerning them 


a work which is at once erudite and interesting. 
After some preliminary chapters devoted to the 
grotesque or fantastic illustrations of medieval 
times, he begins with Hogarth a series of descrip- 
tions, criticisms, and analyses which end with 
John Leech. What is said concerning Hogarth as 
chroniqueur and dramaturge is well worthy of atten- 
tion, and a high appreciation is shown of Rowland- 
son, Gillray, and Cruikshank. Had M. Filon’s know- 
ledge of English life and thought been equal to that 
he possesses of the works with which he specially 
deals, his book, which is thorough in treatment, 
might have been useful to English students. Such 
knowledge few foreigners possess ; and the mistakes 
in his velane will narrow its use to French readers, 
to whom the spirit in which much of it is written 
is but too likely to commend it. The number of 
errors of no particular significance is great. ‘‘ Per- 
dita” Robinson was not, we believe, named Mary 
Ann; ‘George Sellwyn” is not the name of “le 
mondain imperturbable, qui, A soixante ans, se 
découvre un cceur”; George LV. did not take lessons 
‘du vieux Matthews”; the “Southsea Bubble” is 
not the same as the South Sea Bubble ; the tale of 
the death of Mrs. Jordan, though often told, is 
inaccurate ; the Duke of Norfolk is not ** le porteur 
du plus vieux titre anglais.” ‘‘ Miss Gunnin 

is not a singular name. The Miss Gunning 
who is accused of falsifying a_ letter for 
the purpose of obtaining a husband was a niece 
of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton, 
and Maria, Countess of Coventry, commonly 
known as the beautiful Miss Gunnings. T 

Pantheon was originally in Oxford Road {Walpole}, 
where the present building stands, and not at the 
corner of Kegent Street. brighton was not called 
‘“‘Brighthermstone.” In ‘‘ Bate Darley ” it is difficult 
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to recognize “ the fighting parson,” Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley. Many of these mistakes are trivial. They 
would be unworthy of mention were it not that 
they are indicative of a sort of inexactitude that 
we regret in one who founds on caricatures and 
satires a wholesale arraignment of England. M. 
Filon is, in fact, hurt with the things that our 
caricaturists published concerning France. He 
demands of himself “ ce que penseraient les Anglais 
d'un de nos caricaturistes qui traiterait aujourd’hui 
leur roi comme John Leech a traité nos souverains.” 
The answer to such self-communing has been given 
of late. The work of M. Filon is written for French- 
men, and will doubtless be acceptable to them. It 
will do nothing to bring about a better understanding 
between two countries, but is rather calculated, by 
taking as outbursts of national rancour what had 
no such significance, to cause further misunder- 
standing and mistrust. 


The Reader's Handbook... By the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D. A New Edition, revised. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 
Tue present edition of Brewer's Reader’s Hand- 
book’ professes to be revised by the author's 
daughter, Mrs. Nellie Cobham Hayman. The task 
of revision cannot have been arduous, since the 
number of pages and lines in the body of the book, in 
this and in the previous edition, is all but identical, 
and slight inaccuracies of cataloguing are repeated. 
Under * Adbaldar’ thus appears in both editions 
with a wrong reference the Abdaldar of Southey’s 
*Thalaba the Destroyer.’ On the other hand, the 
appendixes, which constituted the weakest and 
least satisfactory portion of the previous issue, are 
now omitted, with a great gain to space, and the 
book is at once more portable and more trustworthy. 
Readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ from whose pages much of the 
information is gleaned, are in a position to estimate 
aright the claims of the work. 


Devon Notes and Queries: a Quarterly Journal 
devoted to the Local History, Biography, and 
Antiquities of the County of Devon. Edited by 
P. F.S. Amery, John 8. Amery. and J. Brooking 
Rowe.—July. (Exeter, Commin.) 

Tue people of Devonshire, though like the rest of 
us they have permitted much wanton destruction, 
have always taken a far deeper interest in the past 
of their county than some of their neighbours, and 
as a consequence their .Notes and Queries, a 
quarterly publication devoted to Devonshire his- 
tory, in the wide sense of the term, is a well- 
written and interesting journal. Mr. G. L. Boundy 
contributes a good paper on the water-sellers of 
Exeter, accompanied by a portrait of “Billy” 
Wotton, one of the last of these old worthies, 
holding in his hand a vessel which we surmise 
contained something more potent than the fluid he 
vended. Before the establishment of the Exeter 
Water Company, the date of which is not a remote 
one, worn-out old men and women got their living by 
selling water for washing, not for drinking purposes ; 
this they carried round in casks mounted on second- 
hand wheels, and drawn by an ass or a decrepit 
horse. Exeter may have been the last place of 
importance where this primitive trade flourished 
but we have no evidence that it was so. Mr. 

Hambley Rowe's article on the word silver in 

place-names, though he has come to n@ definite 

conclusion, is useful, because it draws attention to 


the subject, and furnishes names of which si/ver 
forms a part which are commonly forgotten. Mr. 
Oswald J. Reichel writes on the same subject. As 
an appendix, Mr. Crossing’s two useful works on 
the crosses of Dartmoor and its borderland are being 
given in a revised and combined form. We 
cordially approve of the arrangement, but, when 
finished, we trust the sheets will also be issued in 
an independent volume. 


Ovr ingenious contributor Mr. Alfred F. Robbins 
read before the Institute of Journalists, at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, on the 
3rd inst., a paper on ‘Shakspeare as a Journalist,’ 
which applied happily to modern conditions many 
quotations from the dramas. 


Mr. W. F. Dawson has written a work entitled 
‘Christmas: its Origin and Associations.’ It will 
present a comprehensive and systematic history of 
the festival, arranged chronologically, showing how 
it has been observed and celebrated from the first 
century to the present day. It will be issued by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


‘Notes AND QvERIRS’ For (9 S. vii. 387, 
520; viii. 76; ix. 60, 300).—Ono 16 August I saw ina 
bookseller’s shop in Hastings the First Series of 
*N. & Q.’—from 3 November, 1849, to 29 December, 
1855—in twelve volumes, complete, except eet the 


index to vol. i. is wanting, price 2/. om 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, ond peep or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new 
is the last line of Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ Ignorance 
has sometimes written ‘* Fresh fields and pastures 
new. 

CorRIGENDUM.—9 §. ix. 515, col. 1, 1. 37, for 
6% 8S.” read 9 S. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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to NOTES sawp QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 
or 2s. 6d. for Twelve Months. including the Volume Index.—JOHN C 
FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Kream's Chancery Lane. 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 


( yp ENG RAVINGS. Several OLD ENG RAV- 

INGS FOR SALE, including Examples of J. R. Smith, Hoppner, 
&c.—List and all particulars en application. —X., Bilton Hall, Jarrow- 


tanding, UNDERTAKES professionally all 
branches of T PEDIGREE RESEARCH. Fees moderate.—Care of 
Messrs. Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowiedged the world over 

as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.—KAKER'S 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 


ME. cE! GERALD MARSHAL L, as a Genealogist 


Price Threepence, post free. 


Tus BI-LITERAL CYPHER, 
By E. MARRIOTT, 
Author of ‘ Bacon or Shakespeare 7’ 
Exeter: ELAND. Lendon: FRANCIS & CO. Bream's E.C. 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings 


‘ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
} pecans Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. F. RAS 
“ Well known as one of our best introductions to omenees. 
Guardian. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence. 
BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN. BA F.RA 


“Conveys 4 great deal of information without a im any way dry 
or veennical ''—Kentesh Mercury. 


G. STONEMAN, 4, Warwick Lane, E.C 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in aw History of the World from the Reign o 
the Present Ti Second Edition. Ky W. T. LYNN 


G. STONEMAN, #, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


(JULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE 
for Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY DESCENTS, 
with a Separate Department for the Artistic Production of 
HERALDIC PAINTING AND ENGRAVING 


Book-Piates, Seals, Dies, Signet Rings Livery Buttons, Crested Note 
Paper, Visiting and Invitation 8, &c. 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON opposite the Goose Park). 


‘PRESS. —JOHN BDWARD 

Printer of the Atheneum. Notes and Queries, i 
SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK NEWS. 

tad PRINTING Breams hHuildings Chancery 


GTICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Seraps, joining Pavers, &c. and 1s. with 
Strong, useful Hrash (nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Hottle, including Brush Pactory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR. 

. NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant. and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. @ C. 
= No others taken.—R. H_, 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21.000, 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, KG. 
President 
The Right Hon. the LOKD GLENESK. 
Treasurer 
The LONDON and BANK, LIMITED, 


Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee): 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq (Chairman of Committee, 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 

OBJECTS. —This Institution was established in 1859 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


Pr EMBERSHIP.—Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefite upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
tor Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspape' 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are. that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten yeers 
KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may ber d for by Members of the Institution. 
a is made in such cases by Visiting Committees. and relief is 

warded in accordance with the merits and uirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The 2 PRESS, Ltd.. Publishers and Printers, 
Leadenhall Street, Lonaon. E.C 
Contains an. paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom Sixpence each. Ss. ver dozen. rulec or plain. New Pocket 

Size. 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should nove that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot oe 
responsible for the \oss of M8. by fre or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
snould be retaimec. 


“LORD 
ROBERTS’ 
LABEL.” 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 


The LANCET says :—‘‘ Typical natural purgative water. 
Mild, painless, non-nauseating. Full dose is comparatively 
small,” 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Natural Hungarian 
Bitter Water. 


Copy Testimonials, Press Matter, and Sample Bottle, 
with Prices, may be had of 


KRONTHAL WATERS, 


70, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES OLHOULATION. 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


reR 


reER 

Blackwood's om ove 13 0 Macmillan’s... oe eve eve 6 
Century .. ose 10 6 Monthly Review ove eve 16 0 
Contemporary Review” ove ove ove 16 0 National Review ove ove ove 1b 0 
Cornhill ., one on 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. ome one w 
Bnglish lijustrated one om on ase 5 © Pall Mall one on eos wo 8 6 
Review ... one on exe eve 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes om one owe eve 3 0 
on on ows 5 © Temple Bar 76 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
7 6| Quarterly ove ose wo 6 


The terms will be Is, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


H Ss MIT H & 8S O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage /ree, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, rane Ce 


Edinburgh 


CASSKELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR and ARTS, Vol tor ‘1892... 90 
- Vol. for 1898 . wow 8 60 w 
———— Vol. for 1899 . eee ove eee wo 9 

Vol, for 1900 . 9 0 


Quiv ER VOLUME. Hevember. 1898, to April, 1899... 
May to October, 1599 on 


a* 


May to October, 190 exe ose ons ove eco 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, ‘and 1896 evo eve coo ove each7 6. 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889 one one eve one ovo 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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